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Paul Mallon 


That was back in 1929. 
Paul 


Owen West, Secretary of the Interior. 

A few months later the 
performance was re- 
This time Paul 
Mallon got—from where 
he will not tell, even to 
his father confessor—the 
secret vote on the confir- 
mation of Irvine L. Len- 
root as a Judge on the 
United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals. 

That was a double- 
barreled scoop. It sent 
staid old Senators snort- 
ing and scurrying for 
cover. Judge Lenroot, a 
former Senator, @ @ @ 


peated. 
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Westbrook Pegler 


Square Peg 





Mallon, fleet-footed Senate floor 
Press, had divulged the exact vote on the confirmation of Roy 


nowhere near that. He’s syndicated on 
ome 180 newspapers, each important in 
its community; and what his @ @ @ 


Lone Wolf 


of the 


Potomac 


By John Jay Daly 


Chapter I 


God bless my soul,” exclaimed Tom Walsh of Montana, = 
what are we coming to when a newspanerman publishes a 
secret roll call of the United States Senate?” 
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By John B. Kennedy 
Chapter V 


In his fifties, Westbrook Pegler is America’s most militant oracle. 
A tall, muscular man of six feet and two hundred pounds, with 
no frontal elevation, he wears constantly the amiable scowl of 
a retired heavyweight champion. But it’s due not to his dispo- 
sition but to trouble with his Celtic blue-gray eyes. 

The word for Pegler’s success, after more than twenty years 
a newspaperman, is solid. It isn’t flashy, financially. Arthur Bris- 
bane made a thousand dollars a day from Mr. Hearst—for gen- 
ralship as well as journalism; and when Mr. Brisbane passed 
on—although he’d edit that to “passed out,” mourning in his 
organization was token. Walter Winchell equals, perhaps excels, 
Brisbane’s take with his combined col- 
umn and radio chirping. Pegler comes 
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Oracle of 
the 
Airwaves 
By Leo Egan 


Chapter IV 
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printed wares. He famil- 
iarizes himself with them 
only to the extent of 
plucking items, either 
sensational in themselves 
or capable of being made 
to seem sensational, 
which, when cannilly bel- 
lowed, will startle and 
intrigue passers-by and 
induce them to swell the 
shrewd vendor’s @ @ @ 
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Hi. V. (which stands for Hans von) Kaltenborn operates on 
the theory that the majority of Americans prefer their opinions 
ready-made, like their clothes, their automobiles, and even their 
houses. He knows that if the finished product appeals to their 
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H. V. Kaltenborn fortnig 
Poland 
from | 
day th 
ravele 
taste they will not be overly tries 0 
critical of the materials that ja tr 
went into it and, moreover, 
that they will boast of it and = 
display it proudly to their rj 
friends. They will also be gen- our pé 
erous, he understands, in ac- appea 
cepting and adopting new 1ines— 
models and styles of the same Coron 
general line when the old one - 
is outmoded and ready for the of St. 
scrap pile. On this basis he has postgt 
no hesitancy in making very done 
positive statements of his views, fi 
omitting nearly all the possible ama 
qualifying phrases. Listeners for th 
who compare him to other 
radio commentators and ex- > Al 
perts are startled at first by his . 
sparing use of the subjunctive, Gane | 
especially since, unlike @ @ @ signif 
done 
Carn 
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Walter Winchell commonly designates himself a newsboy. A 
newsboy is a citizen immature in everything but nerve, who 
posts himself conspicuously in a public place and shrills so re- 
lentlessly as to menace the stoutest eardrums for a radius of 
several blocks. His chief, if not exclusive, aim is to make money. 
He is no more interested in conveying information than a bee 
is in pollinating flowers. Generally, he understands little of his 
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» Ann Su Cardwell, who gets out a 
fortnightly Letter and is the author of 
Poland and Russia, lived in Poland 
fom 1922 to 1939, leaving there the 
day the Red Army invaded it. She has 
waveled extensively in most of the coun- 
ries of Europe, including Russia, and 
sa trained research worker. 


> James C. G. Conniff, a newcomer to 
our pages, is a free lance whose work has 
appeared in numerous national maga- 
tnes—True, Parade, America, Esquire, 
Coronet, Catholic Digest, etc. A graduate 
of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, he did 
postgraduate work at Fordham. He has 
done motion picture publicity and did 
afine job of promotion and publicity 
for the Merchant Marine. 


> Alexander Griffin, who writes of war- 
time discoveries that will have enormous 
significance in the peace, has recently 
done a book ‘on this subject, Out of 
Carnage. He is also the author of A Ship 
to Remember. The Sage of the Hornet. 
His news-analysis program is heard 
Mondays through Fridays on over 115 
sations of the Mutual Network. 


> Thomas Kernan, who has contributed 
previously to THE SIGN on conditions in 
wartime France and Germany, has just 
returned from a mission to Austria and 
sends us this account of the American 
ocupation zone. He is the author of the 
novel, Now With the Morning Star 
(Scribners), written while he was in- 
terned in Germany in 1943. 


> Day of Duty is the first short story 
Barry J. Richards has done for us. He 
isa product of the University of North 
Carolina, where he pursued a journal- 
istic course. After gaining experience in 
advertising and copy writing, came the 
war and a career in the United, States 
Coast Guard, from which he has just 
received his honorable discharge. 


> A native of Brooklyn and a resident 
of New England, Harry Sylvester has 
been writing fiction since his under- 
graduate days at Notre Dame. He is the 
author of Dayspring and Dearly Be- 
loved, and his short stories have been 
reprinted in various anthologies,—three 
times in the O’Henry Memorial Award 
Prize Stories. 
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Dealing with a Dictatorship 


THINGS are not going well with the making of the 
peace. In fact.they are going very badly indeed. The 
high hopes that the overthrow of the Nazi and Fascist 
dictators would open the road to a postwar Utopia 
have vanished in thin air. Now we are struggling to 
keep the mere appearance of decency; we are sitting 
with all our weight on the lid to hide the devil’s broth 
that is brewing beneath. , 

We have been told.again and again that Soviet 
Russia wants and needs a long era of peace. Perhaps 
she does. But it is increasingly evident that she wants 
to dictate the terms of that peace. At the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers she showed the 
world that she is ready to sabotage any peace efforts 
that she is not permitted to dominate. - 

The road on which Soviet Russia is marching is the 
old imperialistic road to war. At present she controls 
Finland; has gobbled up Latvia, Estonia, and Lith- 
uania; rules Poland through a puppet government; 
occupies over half of Germany and Austria; is the 
only real power in Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia; and has a decisive voice in the 
affairs of Czechoslovakia. 


WHILE we and other nations are doing everything 
possible to feed and rehabilitate these peoples of 
Eastern Europe, the Red Army is living off the land 
and shipping back to Russia everything removable. 
Whatever industry is left is being geared to Soviet 
economy. What Economics Minister Walter Funk 
did for the Nazis in 1938, Red agents are doing now 
for Russia by creating joint stock companies under 
complete Soviet control. 

Not satisfied with dominating half of Europe, Soviet 
Russia is reaching out greedily toward the Mediter- 
ranean, the Dardanelles, Iran, and the Red Sea, thus 
posing a direct threat to the British Empire. Further- 
more, if Russia's demand that Trieste be given her 
puppet Tito, and if her bid for the outlandish sum 
of $600,000,000 in reparations from Italy should be 
granted, none of the members of the democratic 
parties would remain in office and that country would 
probably be taken over by the Communists and 
subjected to Moscow's control. 

We are told not to worry about the bickering and 
bartering and horse trading of foreign ministers. 
These things belong to the very nature of the task 
of peace making. After all, at the Versailles Confer- 
ence Woodrow Wilson became so incensed at the 
way things were going that he ordered a ship pre- 
pared to take him back to America. - 


THE trouble is that the situation is not at all the 
same now. The differences between the other allies 
and Soviet Russia are fundamental and far-reaching, 
They are of the very same kind that distinguished the 
British and American governments from those o 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

During the war, differences between the Soviet 
Union and the western democracies were pl 
down in the cause of unity. As a result many of the 
British and American people had come to take at 


face value what they read about good old Uncle Joe, wi 


about Soviet democracy, and in general about fhe 
benevolence and goodness of the Red regime. 


We have pointed out constantly the danger of. 


this head-in-the-sand attitude. It was silly during the 
war and it is positively dangerous in peace. The fact 
is that in dealing with Soviet Russia we are dealing 
with a regime that is completely totalitarian, crudely 
and aggressively expansionist, and absolutely ruth 
less in the use of means to attain its ends. 

It is time we learned that we cannot deal with 
such a dictatorship as we would with a democracy. 
We have tried to do so and the result is that we have 
relinquished one position after another with such 
monotonous regularity that we are becoming accu: 
tomed to compromising even where our honor and 
our conscience are concerned. 


WE haa planned a great United Nations Organ 
ization in which all the peace-loving nations of the 
world would co-operate in preserving the peace. 
At San Francisco practically all power was placed 
in the hands-of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. At the London Conference of the 
Foreign Ministers, Soviet Russia tried to limit power 
to the Big Three. How successful she will be in ap 
plying to international affairs the dictatorship prit- 
ciple which rules her domestic life, how far she will 
be able to extend her ever-widening sphere of 
dominance, will depend on whether we have the 
courage to take a firm stand now or weakly follow 
a policy of appeasement. 
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Juz new government in England has recently recognized 
tat not every threat to her national existence has been 
ispired by Nazi ideology. The rocket bombs have been 
harnessed and silenced; the 
vision of brave Englishmen 
fighting off an invader on their 
own beaches no longer haunts 
the waking thoughts and 
roubled dreams of war-weary civilians; damage wrought by 
aboteurs and dangers planned by clever spies no longer im- 
peril the safety of the English people. Yet they are still faced 
vith a menace endangering their national existence. And 
itisa menace built up by their own way of life. 

The Royal Commission on Population has issued a paper 
hmenting the widespread practice of artificial birth control 
in England. Statistic experts on the Commission are worried 
ibout the very real danger of “a gradual fading out of the 
British people.” Whereas the average family of seventy-five 
years ago counted five children among its members, today 
English families have only an average of two children. Ac- 
ordingly, the government is instituting a census among 
married women in the hope of discovering what ideals or 
lak of ideals, what educational influences, domestic prob- 
lms or economic difficulties, lie at the root of this menace. 
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THERE is no evidence in the Associated Press report that 
or ands . cs 

tiher the new government or the Royal Commission on 

Population is concerned with the moral aspects of this prob- 
lem. It is simply a case where 
custodians of the general wel- 


Drgan- ag fare are rightly alarmed about 
of the “ wd a serious threat to the common 
ei good and recognize “that the 
1ac' 


tumerical strength, even the survival of the nation, depends 
om individual decisions which men and women make about 
the number of children they will have.” 


of the 
of the 


power § The government's intention to devise ways and means of 
In OP Bahieving a result ultimately dependent upon “individual 
| evil decisions” should suggest a sobering thought to people in- 
e 


terested in the survival of democracy. It is this: widespread 
moral aberrations on the part of individuals, whether it be in 
Matters pertaining to business, family life, or civil duties, 
inevitably lead to the state’s taking over the responsibility 
Which individuals prove incapable of assuming themselves. 
for example, if people won’t have children without some in- 
tentive supplied by the state, then the state has to supply 
that incentive. Whether this incentive takes the form of 
bonuses for babies or large-family privileges in a govern- 
mental housing project, it necessarily involves a higher taxa- 
tion program and new inroads of the state upon the domain 
of one’s personal affairs. 

You cannot legislate morality into human lives, but you 
fan legislate so as to bring about some of the conditions 
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which ought to be achieved by personal adherence to the 
moral law. And when too much legislation is designed to 
offset evils resulting from individual disregard of moral ob- 
ligations, you have the virtual abdication of all personal 
responsibility and the advent of a totalitarian regime. It 
would be wise for those who are worried about the increas- 
ing centralization of power in governments, even in the 
western democracies, to ponder well on the individual's role 
in the preservation of democracy. People usually get the kind 
of government they deserve. 


With the picket slogan, “52 for 40 or fight,” as their shining 
banner, a crusade of strikers is parading the land. And a 
nation thinking reconversion thoughts, so far at least, has 
sat back on its heels appalled. 
It is an unfortunate slogan, 
this theme of fifty-two hours’ 
pay for forty hours’ work, and 
the newspapers have played it 
up accordingly. The result of poorly understood demands 
and the daily printing of strike communiqués where war 
bulletins used to appear has only served to arouse public 
hostility. The issue has become clouded. The necessity for 
labor to clean house, to assume responsibility, is beside the 
piesent point. The inability of some national unions to con- 
trol their locals is also not ad rem. The overemphasizing of 
regrettable picket-line clashes and the space given to any 
inexcusable acts of violence are but so many red herrings 
that confuse and prejudice an already resentful public. For 
in any dispute that results in a strike, the public is caught 
in the squeeze and can hardly be classified as completely 
impartial. But before the public condemns the present de- 
mand for even a 30 per cent pay increase, a look should 
be taken at the facts as the strikers see them. Industry's 
viewpoint is well covered in the daily press. 

The cost of living, at least in critical items, has gone 
up almost 50 per cent since the beginning of the war. In 
1937 the average national weekly wage for factory workers 
was $23.19. Due to overtime, bonuses, increases under the 
Little Steel Formula, etc., the national average rose to 
$46.16 weekly in 1945—a far cry, incidentally, from the 
$150.00 a week so many veterans seem to think every war 
worker got during the past four years. Now with the end of 
the war and the return to a 40-hour week, all overtime and 
bonuses have vanished. Take-home pay has dwindled. If a 
man made a dollar an hour and worked a 60-hour week, his 
pay check was $70.00 before any deductions were made. 
That same man’s pay is now cut to $40.00 before any de- 
ductions are made. And it is a simple fact that $35.00 plus 
is not a family wage in any industrial section of the United 
States. That man now demands $52.00 a week, and he has 
gone on strike to get it. 

As far as the average striker is concerned, this is the basic 
issue: a living wage. When the War Labor Board tells us 


The Strike 
Crusade 
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that there were 14,000,000 war workers in March 1945 who ~ 


averaged 70 cents an hour, when the Heller Committee of 
the University of California tells us that it takes $2700.00 a 
year to maintain a minimum standard of living for a city 
family of four, it should become clear that the demands of 
labor are not merely so much hoggish grabbing. 


Bur there is a far more basic issue involved in all this strike 
unrest. It is not merely a question of wage rates and of 
working conditions. It is a question of the fundamental 
policy our private enterprise 
system is to adopt. Lest indus- 
try thought it was to reconvert 
to the status quo ante bellum, 
organized labor has served 
notice that a new policy must be in the offing: the policy 
not merely of mass production, but of mass distribution and 
mass consumption as well. As was pointed out in these col- 
umns last month, industry has ever sought to find the level 
of maximum unit profits and to maintain itself at precisely 
that level. If a concern could realize a $10.00 profit on each 
article when 5000 were made, but only $7.00 when 6000 were 
made, then the production would be limited to 5000. It has 
never been a question of America’s capacity to produce. War 
production should have removed any doubt. Our depressions 
have never been caused because we have been unable to pro- 
duce enough for popular demand. They have been caused 
because purchasing power, the result of wages, has failed. In 
other words, industry must adapt itself to the concept of mass 
markets. It can do this only when it enables wage earners 
to buy. 

It is labor’s contention that, if carried out on a nation- 
wide scale, industry can grant a 30 per cent increase with- 
out raising prices over 1942 levels. This means industry must 
shoulder the addition of $6,000,000,000 to direct costs of 
manufacture at the expected level of peacetime production. 
Unit: profits will decrease, it is true. But the total profits 
arising from capacity or near capacity production will be 
quite sizeable. Since corporation profits after taxes were de- 
ducted increased 147 per cent between 1939 and 1944, labor 
points to industry's immense wartime reserves and the liber- 
alized Government tax program as a cushion against which 
the shock of initial losses may be eased. 

Are the arguments of labor justified? Can industry really 
absorb a 30 per cent basic wage increase through the creation 
of wider markets without choking off all profit for venture 
capital? This can be decided only when labor and manage- 
ment agree to sit down together dnd calmly find out. Con- 
cessions to be made by both sides first of all regard mental 
outlook. Labor is more powerful now than ever before— 
14,500,000 union members as of January 1945. Labor must 
sacrifice the view that this is a time for a showdown of 
strength. On its side, capital must change its attitude toward 
low unit-profit production. 

\gain, as was pointed out on these pages last month, if 
labor antagonizes public opinion to the extent that adverse 
pressure is brought to bear in Washington, and on the other 
hand if capital is so unwilling to liberalize its profit concepts 
so as to sustain mass purchasing power, then the Government 
will step in. And that is the end of private enterprise. 


The Position 
of Industry 


Tue Government itself has been caught without any adequate 
wage policy or program. The problems facing the Labor- 
Management Conference which Secretary of Labor Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach has set for No- 
vember 5 in Washington are 
not easy ones. So far the policy 
of the Truman Administration 
has been to rely on collective 
bargaining, on conciliation, and, as a last resort, on arbitra- 
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tion. The method adopted in the oil dispute, when the Go 
ernment seized the refineries, is not, Mr. Schwellenbach mag 
clear, a precedent to be followed in other labor disputes, jy 
hope is that out of the Washington conference some formu) 
will emerge that will be a recipe for a peaceful settlemen 
to which both labor and management can agree. ; 

In the meantime, strikes and lockouts have spread. Nation. 
al reconversion is retarded. The public is aroused. Returning 
veterans are said to be bitter. In the midst of recrimination, 
dispassionate judgment on both sides will be difficult. On 
factor cannot be overlooked and the Government may ny 
overlook it. That is that the public is concerned in this 
vitally concerned. A labor dispute, once it reaches the strike 
stage, affects the common good. And this is the domain o 
Government. When the good of the people is harmed, then 
the Government has no alternative but to step in. And when 
that happens, the dispute cannot be settled merely on th 
merits of the cases the contestants sponsor. The public weil 
must be the paramount consideration. 

Any solution to the impasse of the present general driv 
for wage increases and the fretting of industry under the lid 
of price control must not be to the prejudice of that vag 
segment of our population that lives on fixed income o 
belongs to the so-called white-collar class. Government mus 
be their voice. 


EN tls recent interview with Senator Pepper, Joseph Stalin 
sent a message to the western world. He admonished us a 
follows: “Just judge the Soviet Union objectively. Do not 
either praise us or scold u 
Just know us and judge usa 
we are, and base your estimate 
of us upon facts and not 
rumors.” It isn’t so easy to get 
the tacts on Stalin's policy, either at home or abroad. Bu 
from the facts released on the Rumanian situation since the 
signing of the armistice in August 1944, we are warranted in 
concluding that the Generalissimo’s policy has been twofold: 
to establish a Communist-dominated regime under Premier 
Groza, and then systematically to bleed the conquered 
Rumanian people. 

Using the criterion suggested by the Russian Premier him 
self, here are the facts: Rumania was required by the armis 
tice terms to put no less than twelve divisions of infantry in 
the field against Germany and Hungary, yet even in the face 
of this requirement another 700,000 Rumanians of German 
descent were drafted for slave labor in Russia; of the $300, 
000,000 demanded in reparations to be paid within six years, 
more than $200,000,000— almost half of Rumania’s state bud- 
get—has been collected within the first nine or ten months, 
food commitments to Russia have so drained Rumania’s te- 
serve that she has no means of meeting a critical food shortage 
in her own country occasioned by the recent drought and 
consequent crop failure,’ yet she must still play hostess t 
1,000,000 Soviet troops despite a 290 per cent increase in the 
cost of living; Russian directors in the Sovrom companies 
established to assure joint control of Rumanian oil fields 
have usurped the power to sell or ship oil without consulting 
the Rumanian directors; Rumania has been obliged 
process 10,000 tons of Russian cotton in her own factories 
and then return it to the Soviet Union; as a generous gesture 
of compassion to an underfed Rumania which this year has 
only 32 per cent of her normal crop, Stalin sent 150,000 tons 
of grain to Groza’s government, but these must be returned 
within a year at 5 per cent interest even though Rumania 
had already shipped 160,000 tons to her Soviet neighbors 
These are the facts. If Joseph Stalin is offended when we 
label him a grasping imperialist, he has only himself to blame 
—it was he who suggested that we judge Soviet policy by the 
cold logic of facts. 


The Record 
in Rumania 
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Yank troops of the 6th Corps during a formal mounting of the guard on part of the Brenner Pass 


Austria--Land of Scars » toms xerna 


OD evidently meant Austria to be 

one of the happiest lands of Eu- 
rope, and probably this was true 
throughout the eighteenth and_nine- 
teenth centuries. But Austria today is a 
land of scars, so deep that many of them 
tan never be healed. 

Austria was the first victim of Nazi 
aggression, and the degree to which 
many Austrians consented to the Ansch- 
luss is now an added burden of guilt 
and of confusion. But before the Ansch- 
luss, there were twenty years of mass 
unemployment and of violent political 
hatreds. More recently, there have been 
reprisals and assassinations, concentra- 
tion camps, hordes of refugees and de- 
portees from every quarter of Europe, 
and devastating air raids in every im- 
portant city. 

Today, after the total surrender, Aus- 
tria is the victim of a last and curious 
Violence. She is split, artificially, into 
four sectors under American, Russian, 
English, and French occupying armies. 
There is no central authority. There is 
no exchange of food or commodities, of 
mail or of persons between the four 
tones. Already unable to exist in the 
confines set for her by the St. Germain 
Treaty of 1919, Austria is again sliced 
into quarters. It has very recently been 


Te case history of the 
first victim of Nazi aggression, 
a country today split into four 
distinct sectors 


decided to extend into the other allied 
zones the nominal authority of the “Gov- 
ernment” which the Russians set up in 
Vienna, immediately after its capture, 
under Dr. Renner, an honorable and 
aged Social Democrat whom the Rus- 
sians dug out of retirement and dusted 
off for the occasion. But the rule of such 
a Government is sure to be shadowy, as 
witness Dr. Renner’s inability to head 
off the seizure of Austria’s sole oil field 
by the Red Army. Each occupying army 
is in fact supreme in its own sphere. 

From late May until early August, I 
worked in the zone of Austria that is 
occupied by American troops. This zone 
includes the provinces of Salzburg and 
Upper Austria, and also included the 
Tyrol until mid-July when we presented 
this province to the French. Within the 
region are fine cities such as Linz, Salz- 
burg, Steyr, and Innsbruck, the wheat- 
lands of the Danube plain, and the won- 
derful onetime vacation land known as 
the Salzkammergut. 

I was on an independent mission, not 
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attached to Military Government, so I 
can say without self-flattery that the 
American Army in Austria is doing a 
job of which we can well be proud. Do 
not believe, or rather take with a large 
grain of salt, the news accounts of our 
roving reporters, especially the sob-sis- 
ters of the pink press, that you read in 
American newspapers today, according 
to which American military government 
in occupied countries is a monster of 
stupidity and fatuousness. Most Ameri- 
can correspondents speak no German, 
and cable back to their papers only the 
item of news, or frequently it is just a 
rumor, that will be sensational, piquant, 
and cheap. My own careful observation, 
over many weeks, is that the American 
Army does a good job in its relations 
with civilian populations. 

I know many patriotic and anti-Nazi 
Austrians. They are old labor union offi- 
cials, old-line Social Democrats, college 
professors tossed out by the Nazis. These 
are the men and women whom our 
Army has sought out and installed as 
burgomasters in Austrian cities, and to 
whom we have given the task of starting 
workers’ organizations, repairing the 
public utilities, revising the schoolbooks, 
and opening the schools. But even such 
men admit frankly that most Austrians 








ceepted the Anschluss with Germany 
\l too gladly. The first motive, of course, 
was the economic unhappiness of Aus- 
ia as compared to Hitler's Germany 
just across the border, where there was 
never a day’s unemployment. German 
ulture, in the form of books, movies, 
idio, penetrated deeply into Austria, 
ind since all Hitlerian culture was at- 
uned to its propaganda effect, the re- 


sistance of the Austrians was worn thin. 


Sut Austria, my anti-Nazi friends as- 
sure me, was prepared for Nazism by a 
subtler factor than the mass unemploy- 
ment. There had been no democratic 
government since 1934, and democracy 
was alréady counted out of the picture. 
Che regime of Dollfuss and of Schusch- 
nigg was purely authoritarian. Trade 
unions were banned, the press was rigid- 
ly controlled, there were no elections, 
1nd there was an irreconcilable struggle 
between the political parties which the 


Government could not arbitrate, so that . 


the various political groups were assem- 
ling arsenals and were preparing to 
fight the issue out with all the horrors 
{ a civil war. The Austrian acceptance 
of Hitler was therefore not a passage 
from the bright day of democracy to the 
larkness of Nazism, but was an easy 
journey from the limbo of semifascism 
nto a deeper night. Naturally, the Aus- 
trians did not see in a crystal ball ‘the 
nd of the adventure, with war, havoc, 
and total defeat. But by the political 
lights of 1938, my Austrian friends claim 
jat the Anschluss was not the betrayal 
that it now seems in hindsight. 
So, a case can be made for the casual 
ipproval of the Anschluss. But there 
ere also the convinced Nazis, and in 
\ustria 1 have found a greater degree 
f honesty among them than one finds 
Germany. In Germany most Party 
nembers, when they cannot disclaim the 
whole business, will tell you that they 
had to join up to save their business, or 
practice their profession, or what have 
yu. In Austria, on the other hand, 
1any men have sat across the desk from 
and looked me in the eye while 
aying: 
I was a National Socialist before the 
Anschluss, when it was illegal and dan- 
rous to be one. I thought that was 
best thing for Austria. Now it’s up to 
yu Americans. Austria is your baby; 
just see what you can do with it.” 
These are the convinced Nazis, and 
lthough one may like their candor, 
1ere can be no place for them in the 
future of the country. Most of these pre- 
938 Nazis have already been interned, 
thers are put to work clearing away 
he air-raid rubble, their bank accounts 
iave been sequestered, their houses and 
sutos are being used by the G.I.’s, and 
ventually they will be relieved of most 
f their property. 






Hitler Jugend in Vienna—today 


But there is another large group of 
men who really did become Party mem- 
bers because they had to, and after an 
examination of individual cases, the oc- 
cupying armies have little choice but to 
make use of the services of some of 
them. The outstanding case is that of 
the schoolteachers. As in other European 
countries, most schoolteachers are men. 
They had to apply for Party member- 
ship to keep their jobs. This ruling was 
peremptory and precise, much stiffer 
than in Germany. There is naturally no 
question of rehiring a schoolmaster who 
became an SS or a Gestapo man, or who 
had_ pre-Anschluss contacts with the 
Party. But by and large, if there are to 
be schools in Austria at all, a certain 
number of teachers are going to be ex- 
Nazis. In the case of the younger men, 
this fortunately implies little taint, as 


Dr. Josef Fleisser, Bishop of Linz 


one of Austria’s big problems ™?™ 
they were mobilized within a year after 
the Anschluss and stayed in the army 
until the defeat. 

A similar situation exists among the. 
Hitler Youth. It was possible in Ger- 
many, especially in the Rhineland, fora 
certain percentage of the boys to evade 
membership in the youth organizations, 
which so many boys disliked heartily. 
But in Austria, any child who did not 
join the HJ or the DMB when he or 
she reached the mustering age was 
barred from the schools. This was too 
much of a penalty in a formalized coun- 
try where education means everything. 
The most anti-Nazi of parents, with 
heavy hearts told their children to en- 
roll. As we cannot strike out the entire 
generation of the youth of the country, 
we are again obliged to give future 
places in the school system to young 
men and women who were once mem- 
bers of the Nazi youth. 

A hundred per cent de-Nazification 
of the schools, except at the level of 
principals and supervisors, has simply 
not been possible, and in ‘Vienna the 
Russians have even left in office several 
scholastic bigwigs who served through- 
out the Nazi regime. 

Throughout the American and British 
zones, the schools are getting under way 
this fall. There have been no classes at 
all since January 1945, owing to bomb- 
ings and battles. Attendance was s0 
sporadic since September 1944 that the 
whole year 1944-45 is lost, and each 
student will have to repeat it. 

But repatriation will be finished soon, 
and the schools will reopen. The prob- 
lem of textbooks was knotty, but has 
been met by American ingenuity. All 
readers, histories, and the song books 
that are so important in continental 
schools, were shot through with Hitler- 
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jm and had to be scrapped. Only the 
githmetics could be salvaged. But it was 
ible to reprint millions of new 
pooks in time. So, when school opens, 
the returning pupil will be given a 
let of 16 pages, which will be the 

first chapter of the textbook, and which 
will contain the lessons for the first 
th. Next month another pamphlet 
will be added, and so on until the end 
of the year the entire book will be in 
the pupil’s hands. These new texts are 
by provincial committees of 

Austrian teachers, with a formal exami- 
nation by the American Army censor- 
A decision, or rather a compromise, 
has not yet been reached on one im- 
portant score, that of religious education 
in the schools. Austria is a Catholic 
country; the Church looms above the 


- political life of the land just as the 


baroque domes and towers dominate the 
skyline of Austrian cities. Religious edu- 
cation has been, for twenty-five years, 
the bone of party wranglings. Prior to 
1934, under the regime of the Social 
Democrats, religious education was given 
in the schools but was optional. That is 
to say, a parent could choose Catholic, 
or Protestant, or Jewish instruction for 
his child, or no instruction at all. Under 
the Dollfuss-Schuschnigg regime, the 
parent could choose the denomination, 
but some form of instruction was com- 
pulsory. 

This angered the Sociat Democrats, 
the liberals of Austria, because they 
thought that religious liberty should also 
permit a child to be godless. The Nazi 
threw religious instruction out of the 
schools entirely and made it very un- 
comfortable for children to attend the 
voluntary classes at the priest’s house. To 
which of these regimes shall the Military 
Government adhere? The Church op- 
poses the first, the liberals the second, 
and the Communists are satisfied only 
with the third. 

On one subject, its attitude and its 
experience with Nazism, the record of 
the Catholic Church in Upper Austria 
is magnificently clear. Relations between 
the German intruder and the Catholic 
Church were tenable only for a few 
weeks after the Anschluss, in some places 
only for a few days. The conquerors 
knew that the Church was one of their 
archenemies in Austria, and the Nazi 
Gauleiters proceeded to liquidate the 
power and influence of the Church in 
education and in social services. 

Let us take a typical diocese, the dio- 
cese of Linz, which is the largest and 
most populous in the American occupa- 
tion zone. Linz is the capital city of 
Upper Austria, one of the world’s most 
Catholic cities. I know of no other town 
where the principal monument in the 
main square is a monument to the 









European 


Note girl: trying to get boy to salute a new flag in Austria 


Immaculate Conception. This lovely 
baroque sculpture still stands in the 
center of Adolfhitlerplatz, unharmed by 
the bombings. (By irony, Linz is the 
home town of Adolf Hitler. He went to 
school there, and his father and mother 
are buried in a suburban churchyard.) 

In the Linz diocese, five great abbeys 
were closed within six months of the 
Anschluss, and their congregations dis- 
persed. These included the Abbey of St. 
Florian, the jewel of Austrian baroque 


architecture, and the Abbey of Wilher-, 


ing, the jewel of Austrian rococo. The 
buildings were not ravaged in any way, 
but were set up as German military hos- 
pitals, and served in this role until re- 
cently. No legal reason was ever given 
for these evictions. In addition to the 
five abbeys, nineteen convents and pri- 
ories were closed by the simple process 
of having the Gestapo evict the occu- 
pants, and setting up on the premises 
whatever offices, or services, or barracks 
the Nazi chose. 

Not only were conventual properties 
seized in the Linz diocese, but parish 
properties as well. Caritas House. in 
Linz, from which the bishops adminis- 
tered their asylums and hospitals, was 
turned into the central office of the Nazi 
social services. (The American Army has 
turned it back to the Bishop.) The dio- 
cesan orphanages and old people’s homes 
were all turned over to the Nazi Ver- 
sorgungsverein. Nursing nuns were per- 
mitted to go out and do private nursing, 
but were either barred or very much 
restricted in the hospitals that they had 


operated for generations. The diocesan 
seminary was closed. 

Equally serious, nineteen substantial 
endowments, comprising almost the -en- 
tire revenue of the diocese, were confis- 
cated. This included a great fund be- 
queathed to the bishops of Linz by the 
Emperor Francis I. Apropos of this en- 
dowment, Gauleiter Eigruber announced 
that he “would return to the people the 
property of the people.” Only one or 
two small funds escaped the Nazi drag- 
net, but from these the Bishops of Linz, 
Dr. Gfollner and his successor Dr. Fleis- 
ser, were able to help the emigration 
of some of the local Jewish families, a 
fact that will long be remembered. 

Not only in the big city of Linz, but 
in all the little towns of the region, the 
story is the same. The rapacity of the 
Party knew no bounds. Here it was a 


.parish school, there it was a field along- 


side a convent. By foreclosing mort- 
gages, by false promises, by police action, 
they stripped the Church of its educa- 
tional and charitable facilities. Only the 
church buildings themselves were un- 
touched, so that no one could say that 
the Nazis were persecuting religion! 
Naturally, the clergy opposed the 
rifling of Church goods, but opposition 
was dangerous. Forty-seven priests of the 
Linz diocese went to concentration 
camps, where nine died. I talked with 
Father Konrad Just, only a few days 
after Dachau was captured by the Ameri- 
can armies. He had been arrested at his 
parish near Linz in 1938, and had sur- 
vived nearly seven years of Mauthausen 
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ind Dachau! Father Mayer, the Bishop's 
secretary, served two years in Dachau. 
the Bishop himself was frequently 
threatened, but the Gestapo never quite 
dared to touch him, in spite of out- 
spoken sermons which he preached from 
time to time in the Linz Cathedral. 
There is no question that the anti- 
Catholic campaign of the Nazi Party 
caused the Church many losses, but the 
Bishop of Linz believes that there were 


offsetting gains. If on one side, people 


of the working class were influenced by 
the Nazi propaganda that the Church 
was a parasite, living off their taxes 
without rendering a return, on the other 
hand thousands of people turned to the 
Church for consolation durmg the war 
when the disastrous losses affected every 
family. 

Especially interesting is Bishop Fleis- 
ser’s analysis of the eflect of the Hitler 
Youth upon the children of Austria. 
rhere is no doubt that many thousands 
of children were weaned away from the 
Church. Priests, teachers, and police offh- 
cials agree that many of the children 
between fourteen and twenty are a lost 
generation, not only from a spiritual 
but even from a practical point of view. 
On the other hand, at least 20 per cent 
9f the children stuck to the Church 
throughout -the Hitler regime, with a 
devotion and self-sacrifice that was un- 
known in the history of the diocese. 
Weekly communicants used to be ‘“‘so 
rare as to be unheard of” among the 
students of the gymnasium; for the first 
time, during the Nazi period, a group of 
boys, Hitler Jugend all of them, became 
weekly communicants. 

\mong Bishop Fleisser’s first concerns 
under the American occupation has 
been the re-establishment of the dio- 
cesan Boy Scouts. These had been very 
strong before the Anschluss, but were 
suppressed by the Nazis in favor of the 
Hitler Jugend, and even the Boy Scout 
manuals were destroyed by the Gestapo 
is “subversive.” But with the arrival of 
new manuals from New York, the reor- 
ganization is already under way. 

The immediate future of Austria is 
dark. There is the vital question of 
food. The daily ration in the American 
zone is only 1800 calories a day. This is 
low, but there should be no howling 
famine in Upper Austria, because there 
is good agricultural land, and because 
the American Army brings in all of its 
own supplies. In the Russian and 
French zones, where the land is less good 
and where the armies eat first out of 
the local production, there will be much 
suffering, and our American zone will 
be called upon, at much sacrifice, to help 
supply such cities as Vienna and Inns- 
nruc k. 

There is a vital question of work. The 
Nazis brought full employment to Aus- 


tria, by industrializing a region that is 
wholly dependent upon the importation 
of coal from the Ruhr. The Herman 
Goering steel works, a monster that grew 
up outside the city of Linz, where only 
epen fields had been before, was possible 
only when coal could come down 
through the Rhine-Main-Danube canals. 
Cut off from German coal, the great 
plant that once gave work to 30,000 
people looks like a vast, rusting dino- 
saur. The older industries, such as the 
Steyr Automobile Works, are out of the 
running for years, because the Russian 
Army has taken every machine tool, 
every monkey wrench and screw driver 
out of the 10,000-man factory, and 
shipped them to Russia. This is, nat- 
urally, under the title of reparations. 
Similarly, the French have taken spin- 
ning mills in toto from Bregenz and 
elsewhere in Vorarlberg. The removal 
of this means of production strikes cold 
terror into the Austrians’ hearts, and 
although this has not occurred in the 


. American zone, the Austrian asks, “Why 


do you let your allies do it?” 





Frank Noel—Press Association 


Dr. Karl Renner 


There is a vital question of overpopu- 
lation. The Germans who migrated into 
Austria since 1938 are being expelled 
across the Bavarian border to fend for 
themselves in their native Germany. 
Nearly a million “displaced persons” of 
friendly nationality have been moved 
homeward. But there are still another 
million saddled upon Austria, the largest 
number being 350,000 Hungarians, civil- 
ians and military, who fled before the 
Red Army and whom the Russians will 
not now admit back into Hungary. In 
addition there are the Poles and Yugo- 
slavs who do not want to return to their 
homelands, or who have not yet had 
facilities to do so. Even without this 
added burden, housing, food, heating, 
clothing are almost insoluble problems 
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in a country where every city was heay. 
ily bombed, and where thousands of 
homes were destroyed. Suffering this 
winter is inevitable. 

Austria is probably destined to be q 
buffer between the Western Powers and 
the Russian zone of influence. This 
article has reported on what is, we fond. 
ly hope, only an interim period. But oy 
of the tragedy and turmoil of these 
months of occupation I have seen two 
good things emerge. 

The first of these is that a great man 
Americans—G.1.’s, officers, and officials 
have learned to like the Austrians, and 
to acquit them, by and large, of having 
been accessories in the National Socialist 
world crime. 

Even more important, the Austrians 
have also learned to know and to like 
the Americans. It is not that we have 
been generous, for we have given them 
absolutely nothing. Nor have we always 
been efficient. But we have been as just 
and humane as possible, and the mag. 
nificent humor and good will of the G1. 
has made the Austrians almost forget 
tlat the American Army has pre-empted 
the best houses, theaters, and swimming 
pools. To show you what the Austrians 
think about us, I shall relate that when, 
in a slight adjustment of occupation 
zones, we ceded to the Russians the town 
of Urfahr, on the north bank of the 
Danube, over 23,000 of the 25,000 in 
habitants of the town abandoned thei 
homes and possessions and fled acros 
the river to the American zone, within 
the twelve hours between the breaking 
of the news and the scheduled hour of 
the Russian arrival. 

A moment ago I spoke of the Ameti- 
can G.I. as our ambassador of good will. 


I recall one hot day in the little city . 


of Wels. I was waiting in my jeep out 


side the Military Government offices. An - 


old Austrian woman came up to the 
lanky Texas G.I. who was mounting 
guard before the door, and started: to 
talk to him. He looked down from his 
six-foot-plus and smiled. She went on 
talking and I could overhear that she 
was telling him practically all her trow 
bles. When she paused for breath, the 
G.I. bent over a little further and 
drawled, in that soft Texas voice all 
dipped in butter: 

“Momma, I kain’t understand a single 
word you're saying.” 

But he said it so kindly that the old 
woman, who didn’t understand him 
either, felt all her troubles would be 
taken care of. She said “Ja, ja!” and 
smiled a broad, toothless smile and went 
happily down the street. 

Very often, we don’t understand Aus 
tria’s problems. But unlike most victors, 
we tell them this in such a way that we 
give them courage to go ahead with 
solving the problems themselves. 
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E was chewing with relish the last 

mouthful of steak from his platter 
when he was handed the telegram. His 
knife and fork were placed neatly across 
the plate, and the waiter, unaware that 
he was still masticating the food, re- 
moved the porcelain and left him acute- 
ly conscious of a small residue he would 
have to expel. 

He was perhaps fifty, his jaw line still 
convex in defiance of the years, gray 
bristles looking just so in the precisely 
clipped mustache. His face was firm and 
pleasant, though deep creases in the 
forehead betrayed him to be ‘a man who 
had faced decision in the past and rarely 
sidetracked a problem. 

The mouth was small, with a hint of 
good humor discernible at its edges. His 
hair was parted at the side, and brushed, 
small-boy style, straight across his head, 
avoiding that meticulously set look. He 
shifted in his chair with unstudied dig- 
nity, his distinguished appearance the 
consummation of good breeding and 
calm leadership. 

Broad, clumsy fingers forced open the 
envelope and extracted the yellow, 


square, horizontally taped paper. The 
Clear gray eyes and equable features 
moved slightly to the right as he 
skimmed over the contents. 

He remembered, then, with curious 























disconnection of thought, the lump of 
ground gristle in a mouth now painfully 
dry. Unfeeling fingers fumbled the car- 
tilage from his mouth and placed it be- 
side the coffee cup, bumping it shakily 
and causing the placid liquid to jostle 
little brown caps against the implacable 
diameter of the china piece, finally sub- 
siding to an umber, shimmering pool. 

A small sound escaped his lips, and 
his ashen face slackened into long, loose 
lines, fixed eyes reflecting a room turned 
to a rotating cycle of spitting, yellow 
candlelight, flanked by dead white table- 
cloths and gleaming silver. He became 
sick and felt his gastric regions upheave 
and react violently to the portent of the 
telegram clicked out by his brain. He 
reeled from his chair and made for the 
tiled lavatory. 

Cold water full in the face helped 
snap him to. He brushed his clothes with 
painstaking endeavor, smoothed down 
his hair, tested his reflexes by pacing the 
length of the narrow room, bending his 
legs. They were wobbly, like the under- 
pinning of a newly foaled colt. 

He walked carefully across the dining 
room with singular stride, dimly con- 
scious of his feet, scuffing the floor with 
each disheartened footstep. At the table, 
he reseated himself, drank the warm 
coffee, felt it course through him and 
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Te message of the telegram 


over but Jim wasn’t coming back 
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was stark reality—the war was 


Illustrated by ART LIDOV 


He was just a big kid, but they 
called him Captain Downing 
and treated him with deference 


dope up the sharp ache forming within. 
He groped for the telegram and re-read 
it: 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT RE- 
GRETS TO INFORM YOU 
THAT YOUR SON CAPTAIN 
JAMES J. DOWNING WAS 
KILLED IN ACTION ON 
TWELVE AUGUST NINETEEN 
HUNDRED AND FORTY FIVE. 


It was signed by someone he thought 
he knew, but he could not place the 
name. 

He had regained his composure some- 
what, but could not still the dull ache 
of his throbbing body. He felt bruised 
and battered, as he would after a desper- 
ate physical struggle for his own exist- 
ence. 

There would be letters following, he 
knew, undelivered letters marked, “de- 
ceased, return to sender.” They would 
be hard to take, so terribly hard. 

And the men—those who worked and 
had fought with Jim. They would 
write to him, very respectfully, and 
describe Jim’s last thoughts and deeds, 
what he said and what he hoped 
for, and those letters would do the trick, 
he would know then it wasn’t a night- 
mare, the instant, permanent shock ol 
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the telegram was stark reality—Jim 
wasn't coming back. The war was over, 
but Jim wasn’t coming back. His eyes 
would no longer battle his heart and 
soul, tears could flow unashamed. 

He sat in bleak silence, searching for 
those elusive highlights in his com- 
panionship with his son, finding them 
hovering at the edges of his memory, 
taunting him with their aloofness. He 
tried to pierce the shrouded fog envelop- 
ing him, but his mind reacted like a 
vacuum, the life and breath withdrawn, 
destroying the thinking powers within. 

Then, he recalled with fierce wistful- 
ness the day. he stood on a sun-lashed 
field and watched Jim review his men. 
He was just a big kid, but they called 
him Captain Downing and treated him 
with deference. 

He had stood there, quietly watching 
his son, his stern face reflected in his 
eyes. His thoughts drifted away from 
the military ensemble and centered on 
the high school kid of a few short years 
before, so inadequate and dependent 
upon his father for the necessities of en- 
joying his teen-age life. It had been a 
transition not easy to cope with when 
Jim came breezing in one day in khaki, 
but a complete revelation to his old man 
when he finally exhibited the tireless 
qualities necessary for him to work his 
way up to officer rank, and he chuckled 
silently at the parody of calling Jim 
Lieutenant, then. Captain, in company. 


APTAIN to his men, but a strait- 
CO laced boy to his father. Just a kid 
who was four sheets to the wind one 
night and took a severe tongue-lashing 
from his Dad for not being able to hold 
his liquor, not being able to say when. 

He sat motionless for a long while, 
drifting into chapters of memories, pun- 
ishing himself with recollections of close 
companionship. Here and there in the 
large dining room a figure stirred, then 
disappeared through the double doors, 
into the dark night. He hated the 
thought of getting up, of moving, but 
could no longer bear the chill and poig- 
nant discomfort of thumbing through 
his weary thoughts. 

He signaled for the boy, paid his 
check. He walked to the door, set his hat 
firmly on his head, and accepted his 
overcoat, the weight of it becoming a 
sudden burden. It was cold and wet out- 
side, and he wondered dully if he could 
find a Cab. 

The rayon lining of his coat caught 
on the edge of the three silver stars 
breasting his square shoulders. As he 
struggled with it, the check-room girl 
came to his assistance and smoothly 
fitted the coat over his neat uniform. 

He tipped her and heard her say, 

Thank you, General,” as he stepped 
into the night. 
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A. head of Catholic chap- 
lains Archbishop Spellman has 
visited his flock on all the bat- 


fe fronts of the war 


AIN fell heavily in southern France. 
R Its silver fingers vanished into the 
gim earth, kneading a thick, wet paste. 
Where boots had sucked through it to- 
ward the little wood, puddles frothed 
in their craters. Off trucks and jeeps and 
staff cars, the rain spat savagely. Even 
through the thick leaves of the wood, 
water coursed hoarsely down. It fell on 
the little altar. It fell on the head of the 
priest. 

“.... Unigeniti a Patre,” the priest 
was murmuring, forgetful of the rain, 
“plenum gratiae et veritatis.” 

“Deo gratias!” responded the lean, 
redheaded sailor as the priest turned to 
kneel on the wet boards for the prayers 
after Mass. 

Rain kept beading the priest’s rimless 
glasses while he removed his khaki- 
wlored vestments. But it had no effect 
on the warmth in his heart for the hun- 
dreds of men who had come so far in 
such weather for Mass. Nor did it dim 
the alert blue eyes as he listened to a 
uilor’s request that the priest scribble 
a brief postscript on a letter the sailor 
had written home. 

“Naturally I wanted to,” wrote the 
priest later on, “but it was impossible 
to write in the rain without blotting out 
each word as I wrote it, so he suggested 
that we go under the tailboard of a 
truck. And we did.” 

The priest squatting there under the 
tailboard of a truck in southern France, 
scratching a friendly word on a sailor's 
letter home, was the Military Vicar of 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 
He is otherwise known as Francis Joseph 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York. 

Actively. first-in-command of the Mili- 
tary Ordinariate for our Army, Navy, 


CONNIFF 


Aeme 


Archbishop Spellman, shown here in uniform, shared the dangers of active service 


and Marine Corps since his appointment 
on December 11, 1939, eight months 
after he became New York’s Archbishop 
and a scant three months after civiliza- 
tion reeled into the abyss, Francis J. 
Spellman, primarily a priest, has con- 
ducted an in-person administration of 
his Vicars Delegate, chaplains, and war- 
rior Catholics that is unmatched in 
Church history. 

Burgeoning under the demands of 
total war, the organization he heads has 
exchanged the two rooms it occupied 
during the Military Vicariate of Cardi- 
nal Hayes for a floor-and-a-half in the 
glowering, block-long pile of red brick 
at 462 Madison Avenue, New York. 

His staff has jumped from a few as- 
sistants to two bishops, a chancellor, a 
vice-chancellor, two assistant-chancellors, 
six priests, and fifty-five lay employees. 


1] 


Since almost every nation on earth 
sheltered American forces, the world of 
the Military Vicar is divided into twenty- 
three zones, eight of them in this coun- 
try, corresponding roughly to the service 
commands. Each has its Vicar Delegate 
through whom chaplains and _ their 
charges are responsible to Archbishop 
Spellman. 

By way of the Ordinariate, every chap- 
lain in the armed forces files a monthly 
report on communions, baptisms, and 
other matters of ecclesiastical import 
with the Military Vicar. These reports 
include also frank suggestions to aid the 
Military Vicar’s work, along with solu- 
tions one chaplain has found for prob- 
lems another chaplain may run into. 
Just how many chaplains are under the 
Spellman command is tucked away in 
the muff of military security. 
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To consult with his delegates, to en- 
courage his chaplains, to investigate 
their suggestions, to sustain Catholic 
fighting men and confer with their mili- 
itary superiors, Archbishop Spellman has 
taken his stocky, deep-chested, muscular 
authority by air to every front of this 
war. His full, rosy-complexioned features 
under their coronet of whitish hairs are 
known from the Aleutians to Northern 
Ireland to France, Italy, North Africa, 
Johannesburg, Mauritius, Asia Minor, 
and the South American littoral. Most 
recently his tours as Military Vicar have 
included the Pacific theater of suddenly 
ended warfare. By the time this appears 
in print he may already have appointed 
Vicars Delegate in Japan and Korea. 

Wherever he has gone, friendly co- 
operation has been his experience at the 
hands of the political and military 
mighty. Only once, in the Aleutians, was 
his path balked brusquely by an officious 
colonel who told him he could go no 
farther among the islands. Anxious not 
to interfere with military operations, the 
Archbishop was about to set his bat- 
tered black fedora for home without see- 
ing some of the chaplains he’d wanted 
to see, when his good friend, the late 
Brigadier General Simon Bolivar Buck- 
ner, heard about the regulation-worship- 
ing colonel. Magically, the barriers to 
the Military Vicar’s progress in that 
theater vanished. 

Pope Pius XII, who as Eugenio Cardi- 
nal Pacelli was Monsignor Spellman’s 
superior during his seven years at the 
Papal Secretariate of State, who chose 
Bishop Spellman to conduct him on his 
tour of America in 1936, and who ap- 
pointed him Archbishop of New York 
shortly after he himself succeeded Pope 
Pius XI, has done much to implement 
the success of the Military Vicar’s activi- 
ties among U. S. armed forces. Permis- 
sion to say Mass in the afternoon, a 
custom that had not generally been in- 
voked since the days of the catacombs, 
has helped chaplains in the field to ar- 
Mass for men who would not 
otherwise be able to attend. The short 
fast accompanying this privilege (four 
hours from solids, one hour from 
liquids; from midnight from alcoholic 
beverages) probably contributed much 
to the reception of four million Hosts 
by men in our armed forces in: 1943. 

His Holiness allowed the use of khaki- 
vestments when chaplains, 
through their Military Vicar, pointed 
out that donning a white chasuble was 
an invitation for Stukas or Zeros to 
strafe the area. The only khaki-colored 
silk available at the time was owned by a 
Jewish merchant who, when he learned 
why it was needed, gave it to the chap- 
lains for nothing. 

The Military Vicar’s men are ingeni- 
ous, and the Pope admires American 


range 


colored 


The Miiitary Vicar is known and loved by all branches of the armed services 


ingenuity. When the metal shortage 
threatened to slow production of rosary 
beads behind the enormous demand for 
them, the chaplains wondered if the 
emergency couldn’t be met by knotting 
ordinary cords. Through the Military 
Vicar, His Holiness decreed that the 
same indulgences that went with metal- 
strung beads would henceforth attach 
also to knotted-cord rosaries. 

Perhaps the most unusual faculty ex- 
tended to Archbishop Spellman’s chap- 
lains is that of conferring Confirmation 
under circumstances where it is certain 
no bishop will be available for some 
time. This is probably the first instance 
in Church history where such power has 
been delegated to chaplains. 


ISITS the Archbishop has made to 

areas where he heard the “shudder- 
ing whine” of shells and saw them burst 
near him, where he slogged like a dough- 
foot through gluey, front-line muck and 
often lunged for a slit-trench or the 
safety of a truck’s belly when air attack 
caught him in the open, have been any- 
thing but the hollow, conducted tours 
customarily inflicted on dignitaries mak- 
ing trips of inspection. 

These grueling travels have been pos- 
sible for him mainly because of a phy- 
sique which is nothing short of “strap- 
ping.” They have been possible for 
another reason, too, which it is not so 
easy to pin down. 

Last spring an old Jesuit now at Bos- 
ton College, who had taught the young 
Spellman at Fordham, put it this way in 
discussing his success: “If you take the 
three letters ‘s’ out of ‘success,’ son, and 
think of them as meaning ‘sympathy,’ 
‘simplicity,’ and ‘sacrifice,’ you have the 
answer to Spellman’s. secret.” 

Certainly you come very close to it. In 


one of the many huge hospitals the Mili- 
tary Vicar visited, stopping always at 
every bed in places where often as many 
as fifteen hundred men lay wounded, he 
once spent a full hour with a crippled 
young pilot. ‘““The airman longed to talk 
with someone, to open his mind and 
heart,” was the way the self-forgetting 
Archbishop looked at it, “and I was 
grateful to be that ‘someone.’ ” 

Just as the travel-flogged commander 
of chaplains was leaving the great hos 
pital, he met a chaplain he knew who 
invited him to share his quarters that 
night. “The day had been long, and I 
was physically tired and emotionally 
tried. I gladly accepted his invitation. I 
went with him to his quarters in the hos 
pital, but did not go to bed because the 
chaplain wanted to talk to someone, and 
again I was grateful to be that ‘some 
one.’” Sympathy outbalanced human 
weariness and “The black, mist-heavy 
night was well on toward morning when 
the chaplain and I fell asleep.” 

One boy, horribly shot up and writh- 
ing in pain on a stretcher that had just 
brought him off the field, remembered 
that the Military Vicar, who was praying 
over the wounded, had confirmed him 
years before. He feebly thanked his Mili- 
tary Vicar for having come to see him. 
“And these words,” recalls the Arch- 
bishop, “though I have heard them 
again and again, always make my whole 
trip worth while no matter how far or 
how difficult the journey.” 

The Archbishop's indifference to per- 
sonal danger is unconsciously  well- 
lighted by his description of a Mass he 
celebrated near Aachen when we were 
still driving for Berlin. He talks of the 
camouflaged vestments he wore and the 
camouflaged net stretched ‘above the 
altar. Matter-of-factly he mentions the 
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of machine-gun fire that inter- 
the steady rumble of artillery. 
ae tells how the soldiers, who usually 
on their helmets, kept them on all 
g Mass except at the Consecration, 
close was danger. Then, as if saying 
Mass where a shell might hurl you into 
the arms of the Christ you are summon- 
ing to tenant the appearance of bread 
and wine were an everyday experience, 
he goes on to talk easily of the many 
other uses to which helmets can be put, 
fom wash basins to collection baskets! 

What lies behind his personal sympa- 
thy and sacrifice as Chaplain-in-Chief, 
his own simple words make clearest: 
“Any consolation that one can bring 
fo our boys pays infinite dividends in 
gif-satisfaction, and I wanted to go to 
any place where the Generals or Chap- 
lains felt I might bring the slightest 
gmfort to the men.” 

All that he has seen and endured with 
his chaplains and his men might easily 
have shredded the nerves of even a 
prayer-sustained archbishop, were it not 
that this Archbishop has also a well- 
honed sense of humor. 

The suggestion-item in monthly re- 
ports from chaplains came in for a rib- 
bing once in France when the Military 
Vicar asked a chaplain from the mid- 
west, who he felt should know his weeds, 
what some yellow-topped stalks in a field 
might be. The chaplain told him they 
were probably buckwheat. Later the 
Archbishop and the chaplain were both 
informed they were mustard plants. The 
chaplain remarked that from then on 
he got nervous every time he and Arch- 
bishop Spellman came across any unu- 
ual piece of flora; he was going to 
suggest in his next month’s report that 
all chaplains be equipped with encyclo- 
pedias so they could cope with their 
ubiquitous Military Vicar. 

A real sense of humor requires that a 
man be able to laugh at a joke when 
it's on himself. Such jokes are the source 
of most of the Military Vicar’s laughs. 
Once, when he went for a stroll with 
General Mark Clark along the pine- 
bordered Tyrrhenian Sea, he found that 
“The General is so tall and takes such 
long strides that the only way in which 
I could keep up with him was to take 
two steps to his one, but I had some 
consolation in the fact that his black 
spaniel, Pal, had to take even more steps 
to cover the ground than I did.” 

On a brief visit to Cardinal MacRory 
at Armagh in Northern Ireland during 
the first of his two trips to the European 
theater in 1943 and 1944, our Military 
Vicar was mildly reproved by his old 
friend for not staying with him longer. 
On which the Archbishop later mused 
with the quiet Irish wit still warm in 
the Spellman blood after four genera- 
tions in America, “I am becoming accus- 
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tomed to reproofs of this kind. They are 
preferable, however, to hints that I am 
not moving along rapidly enough!” 

The Archbishop’s comment on _ his 
meeting for the second time with Al- 
fonso XIII, Spain's last king, whom he 
found to be a lonely, pathetic figure, 
demonstrates less humor than political 
acumen and underlying sympathy: “One 
of the advantages of democracies over 
monarchies and dictatorships is that it 
is possible to lose one’s position without 
also losing one’s country.” 


S an airborne Military Vicar, Arch- 

bishop Spellman has run_ into 
most of the food problems his chaplains 
encounter in the remoter parts of the 
planet. Like his chaplains, he has taken 
them’ in stride. In Uganda, Africa, he 
noticed giant anthills which Bishop 
Michaud told him were the source of 
some very delicious ants for eating. The 
Bishop said they tasted like almonds. 
When the Military Vicar said he’d never 
had the pleasure, thanks, Bishop Mi- 
chaud talked dreamily of grasshoppers. 
Archbishop Spellman cautiously asked 
what they tasted like and was told, 
“Shrimp!” Feeling that this was a bit 
too much, the Military Vicar retaliated 
by telling the Bishop about a very good 
horse-rabbit stew consisting of one horse 
and one rabbit. The Bishop, used to 
weird concoctions, swallowed it. The 
story, that is. 

In another place in Africa the Arch- 
bishop heard hens cackling and used the 
sign language to ask for an egg. Trying 
to get four-minute-egg across with his 
fingers, he got instead four eggs. His 
straight-faced summation of the incident 
was, “One of the eggs may have been 
fresh, but it was not the one I tried!” 

But these are the sun-starts from a 
rare stone whose internal fires glow in 
words like, “With pity I looked into 
the hungered eyes of those who could 
not talk, as inwardly they seemed to 
drink the tears they could not shed.” 

Under the dove as well as the sword, 
the Military Vicar will continue his work 
so long as there is a single American 
under arms anywhere in the world, just 
as Cardinal Hayes, without benefit of 
airplanes, carried on from the inception 
of the Military Vicariate in 1917 till his 
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death in 1938. Chaplains, Cathunic sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, families of 
military personnel living habitually with 
them, and even Catholic civilian per- 
sonnel resident on military stations will 
remain subject to the Military Vicar, 
who shares equal power with bishops of 
areas where such stations are located. 

As peace jells there will be revealed 
in greater detail than security now per- 
mits, the tremendous influence for good 
which the Vicar and his chaplains have 
exerted among our armed forces. The 
work of auxiliary chaplains, serving 
mostly without remuneration or commis- 
sions at military posts here and else- 
where to which regular chaplains were 
not assigned, will likewise be awarded 
its hard-won due of glory. “Without 
these men, it would have been impos- 
sible for us to have rendered adequate 
service!” 

Archbishop Spellman and his men 
have evidence that their experiences, es- 
pecially in the Pacific, have made our 
warriors mission-minded. There are hun- 
dreds of letters on file at the Ordinari- 
ate, inquiries from men in service who 
want to know how they can become 
missionaries after the war. 

It is no surprise to the Military Vicar, 
too experienced to be surprised at any- 
thing but the wonder of God’s way with 
men, that battle-tempered fighters, see- 
ing on some Pacific isle nuns who had 
been there for decades, some with- 
out ever having heard a radio, should 
be indelibly impressed with the service 
these women and the missionaries they 
work with have rendered their fellow 
men. Many a warrior, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, too, owes his life to the nursing 
and care of these men and women ob- 
livious of self while war engulfed their 
hills away from home. 

Archbishop Spellman has good reason 
to expect a long-term reaction in favor 
of the missions on the part of men who 
have seen firsthand what they had only 
heard and read about before. The first 
stirrings of this reaction are hidden in 
the awed words one veteran leatherneck 
uttered when he had seen for himself 
and then asked his chaplain for details: 
“Gee, Father, what’re we griping about? 
Here some of these gals haven’t had a 
furlough home in thirty or forty years!” 





Footnotes to Fame—XX 
» Oliver Wendell Holmes was 


small in stature. On one occasion he 


attended a meeting at which a number of tall men were present. His 
diminutive size was conspicuous in contrast, causing an acquaintance to 
remark, “Well, Dr. Holmes, I suppose you feel rather small among all 


these big fellows.” 


“I do” the modest Dr. Holmes replied. But his irrepressible wit caused 
him to add, “I feel like a dime among a lot of pennies.” 
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Blood plasma raised chances of recovery to an all-time high 


The medical advances 


made in the war will have 


many peacetime uses 


URING the blitz of England a 
D bomb, falling on an almshouse, 
caused considerable damage to the ven- 
erable building. Later, when authorities 
began clearing away the debris, they 
were surprised to find that under the 
almshouse floor was a still older one... 
a floor of tesselated tile which clearly 
showed that the almshouse had been 
built upon the foundation of an ancient 
Roman building. 

This freakish find has been hailed by 
archeologists and historians as a minor 
boon in their unending research into 
man’s past so that they can plot his fu- 
ture. And there is a curious parallel 
between the bomb’s uncovering of this 
archeological secret and the scientific 
advances laid bare by the very ravage 
that is war. 

America is a humane nation. It does 
not subscribe to the theory propounded 
by Bernhardi in his Germany and the 
Next War that the “inevitableness, the 
idealism, and the blessing of war, as an 
indispensable and stimulating law of 
development, must be repeatedly em- 
phasized.” Nevertheless, in its constant 
battle with battles—the fight to keep 
casualties at a minimum, the Army has 
made advances of marked stature. 

\ few of them come readily to mind 
the instant we think in this: vein: DDT, 
the wonder imsecticide which was 


snatched from a 75-year-old obscurity 
chemist’s shelf because a flower 
crop failing in far-off Kenya Colony on 


on a 





Africa’s east coast cut off supplies of 
practically the only effective insecticide 
for combating the malarial mosquito; 
penicillin, a laboratory curiosity which 
mushroomed into the Armed Forces 
number | anti-infection weapon, after 
it halted the spread of abscess in the 
brain of a dying coast artilleryman; the 
rubber life raft which unrolls and in- 
flates from a portable package to a sea- 
going boat the instant it hits the water. 

Other discoveries and advances are 
less well-known to the public at large. 
Three great contributions to the medi- 
cal profession have come about since 
Pear] Harbor because research labora- 


Laboratory preparation of a pneu- 
monia vaccine for mass inoculation 
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Out of 





the Larnage 


That Is War 


By ALEXANDER GRIFFIN 


tories for the first time have had enough 
human blood with which to make ex 
tensive experiments. Up to December of 
1944, over 12 million pints of blood 
were donated for the blood banks of our 
fighting forces. A certain amount of this 
quantity was turned over to the labora 
tories for experimental purposes. Re 
sults were threefold: a successful anti- 
serum blood plasma foam which is 
considered invaluable in delicate surgi- 
cal operations; a foolproof serum for 
determining the type of blood to be used 
in various transfusions; and a measles 
antiserum. The last, known as “gamma 
globulin” is produced in the form of a 
coarse powder, mixed in a salt solution 
and injected into individuals exposed 
to measles. 

This new and effective method of 
measles control was developed by the 
country’s outstanding medical scientists 
conducting the research for the Preven- 
tive Medicine Service of the Office of 
the Surgeon General of the United 
States Army. The preliminary work in- 
volved breaking blood plasma _ into 
seven fractions. One of these is the 
“gamma_ globulin” which _ research 
showed contains all of the so-called 
antibodies in the blood. These anti- 
bodies are the chemical factors which 
tend to establish an individual’s immu- 
nity after he has suffered from a _ pat- 
ticular contagious disease. It is explained 
that a person who has contracted 
measles does not, generally speaking, 
contract a second attack because his 


-blood contains the antibodies to fight 


off the infection. 

Blood donated through Red Cross 
stations comes from thousands of per 
sons who have established .immunity 
against innumerable contagious diseases, 
including typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
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Ina foxhole in the Pacific a G.I. sprays insecticide to kill ma 


diphtheria and others as well as measles. 
Thus far, however, the technicians have 
concerned themselves only with inves- 
tigating the use of “gamma globulin” 
as a measles preventive. 

Studies conducted by physicians have 
resulted in the accumulation of data on 
more than 1,000 persons. Much of the 
study was carried on in Army camps 
in the eastern states, but one significant 
study was made at an eastern college 
where a mild measles epidemic was re- 
ported among the girl students. Sixty- 
seven exposed students who had no 
previous measles history were given in- 
jections of gamma globulin solution, 
while thirty-eight other susceptible stu- 
dents were not injected and used as a 
control group. In the group treated 
with gamma globulin only one girl 


‘came down with an “average” case of 


measles. Three others contracted “‘modi- 
fied” measles and eight more came down 
with “mild” measles. Among the 38 
girls not treated there were 18 cases 
of “average” measles and five cases of 
“mild” measles. 

The gamma globulin measles immu- 
nization supplants an earlier measles 
treatment which utilized an injection 
of an extract made from human placenta 
and described by medical men as “not 
too effective.” Unlike the earlier treat- 
ment, gamma globulin injections are 
reported to be non-toxic and to have 
little or no reaction. The new anti- 
serum, researchers say, is most effective 
on children under two. 

Another step forward in medicine 
was made on a battlefield. It was at Hill 
609, that mound of Tunisian earth made 
memorable as the spot where Americans 
fought their first great battle of World 
War II. It was also the starting point 
of an epidemic of jaundice which fol- 
lowed and spread among American 
troops as they moved from Africa, to 





laria-carrying mosquitoes 


Sicily, to Italy, finally to become pan- 
demic among American forces in every 
theater of war in Europe and the con- 
tinental United States. In the United 
States it spread among civilians. 

In Italy, jaundice was so bad that it 
caused more “casualties” than death and 
wounds at the front combined. It kept 
men from duty two to three months 
and finally became so serious a matter 
that a jaundice commission was set up 
and sent to Naples to make a thorough 
study of the disease. There the com- 
mission proceeded to check the chemical, 
serological, immunological (animal ex- 
perimentation), and _ transmissibility 
angles of jaundice. And in backtracking 
along the course of the epidemic they 
came up to Hill 609. 


HE Hill had been fought for over 

f ponte inundated by summer floods 
when its slight elevation offered prac- 
tically the only dry land on the battle- 
field. The battle had seesawed for days, 
with first one side and then the other 
gaining ground. As a result, our troops 
had fought and camped on ground just 
recently vacated by the enemy. When 
the -Hill and the battle were finally 
won, a sizeable bag of German pris- 
oners was taken with it. The majority 
of these German soldiers had jaundice. 
The first signs of trouble among 
American troops of the 34th Division 
which had taken the Hill was an epi- 
demic of diarrhea in July. By autumn 
an epidemic of jaundice had broken out. 
Checking over that first outbreak, the 
commission found that headquarters of 
combat regiments and divisions got it 
in higher proportions than base sections 
or the men, nurses, and officers who 
were taking care of sick soldiers. That 
showed that it was not a contagious 
disease in the ordinary sense. Then, a 
link was noted in the seasons of the 
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year when flies were prevalent and the 
countryside flooded. Consequently, it 
was guessed that jaundice is a filth dis- 
ease transferred from one person to 
another through the agency of flies, 
polluted water, and other means in much 
the same way as dysentery. Therefore, 
it is a preventable disease brought on 
by war conditions. There are special 
reasons, however, for its continued 
spreading among civilians in the U. S. 

These special reasons were uncovered 
by researchers in this country to whom 
the commission forwarded its results 
and who went ahead on further research. 
Experiments were carried out on con- 
scientious objectors who volunteered 
for the unpleasant job of human guinea 
pigs in demonstrating the transmissi- 
bility of the disease. They willingly 
agreed to undergo injections of waste 
matter from jaundice victims and then 
to be subjects of intense scientific ob- 
servations during the course of the dis- 
ease itself. In this manner it was dis- 
covered that such waste matter infected 
three out of five of the volunteers with 
jaundice and that the disease was virus 
borne. This latter conclusion was clear 
because the incubation period was long 
(from 21 to 30 days) and because the 
blood count droppéd during the in- 
fected period. And while the virus it- 
self has not yet been isolated, jaundice 
researchers have come up with fairly 
conclusive proof that the infecting 
agent (or agents because of the fact 
that there are different kinds of jaun- 
dice), is a particularly hardy type. Ex- 
periments have shown that jaundice 
viruses can stand temperatures as high 
as 70 degrees Centigrade where most 
viruses are killed off at 45 degrees. 

And the most recent medical theory 
is that the jaundice virus are able to live 
in public water systems even where 
chlorine has been used as a disinfecting 
agent. 

The Army, as a result of the jaundice 
investigation both in Naples and at 
home here, are now using the most ad- 
vanced therapy for jaundice victims. It 
isn’t earthshaking but it does depart 
from previous practice in that it ad- 
vocates a high protein diet rich in milk. 
In addition, blood plasma is given for 
certain types of the disease. The Army 
has, with this treatment, been able to 
reduce substantially the period in the 
sickbed by as much as one-third. 

Crymotherapy, the therapeutic use of 
cold, is something that all of us. will 
hear about more and more because of 
the great advances made in this therapy 
by the Navy during the war. It is not 
new. Ice and cold applications have 
been used since the days of Hippoc- 
rates. The medicine men of Arab tribes, 
roaming the scorching desert sands, rec- 
ommended the use of cold treatments 
fer many of the diseases then known. 
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lt is said that Napoleon’s surgeons, dur- 
ing the retreat from Moscow, reported 
that the intense cold of the Russian 
plains made amputations almost pain- 
less. During the past century cold brine 
solutions were used to minimize pain 
and suffering. And shortly before the 
outbreak of the war, “frozen sleep” was 
widely hailed as a step forward in the 
treatment of cancer and diabetes. From 
all these—and from the carnage of 
World War Il—has come about the 
evolution in cold surgery to its present 
highly perfected, mechanically con- 
trolled, frozen anesthesia. 

One of the first uses of ice therapy 
in the war was made on the U.S.N. 
hospital ship, Solace, in 1944. .Among 
the wounded taken aboard the Solace 
from a battle-wrecked Navy destroyer 
was a young seaman whose right thigh 
had been torn open by a Japanese bomb. 
Some 24 hours of only rudimentary 
first-aid treatment had preceded his ar- 
rival on the hospital ship and his con- 
dition was extremely serious. Loss of 
blood and severe shock made it im- 
probable that he would ever survive 
the immediate amputation that the 
Solace doctors deemed necessary. So, the 
Navy surgeons applied a small rubber 
tourniquet above the wound, sprinkled 
the injured area with sulfa powder, and 
then bandaged it loosely with vaseline 
gauze. 

Finally, the entire leg was placed in 
an insulated cabinet. The cabinet then 
was attached to the Freon cooling unit 
in the ship drinking fountain and, with 
the refrigeration thus obtained, the leg 
was chilled to just above the freezing 
point. 


HE wounded leg responded to the 
a3 ing treatment in amazing fashion. 
First, the patient reported that almost 
ill pain disappeared. Then the leg lost 
its cyanosis, or blue appearance due to 
insufficiently circulated blood. Perhaps, 
important of all, all infection 
srowing from the wound was definitely 
checked. 

For 29 long days, the sailor lay with 
his leg in the refrigerated cabinet while 
Navy doctors bolstered up his strength 


most 


with whole blood and plasma transfu- 
sions. At the end of that time, his con- 
dition was deemed good enough for 
him to undergo the amputation; the 
operation was performed and the sailor 
recovered. 

Medical advances hold such a fascina- 
tion for fragile: mankind that there is 
a tendency to slight the mechanical 
advances made during the hours of our 
national emergency. Many a_ soldier's 
life hung on a gadget—a nut or bolt, 
an electronic tube no bigger than your 
little finger, a tiny battery which with- 
stood the heat and humidity of tropical 
battlefields. 

Most of them were developed from 
the ideas of ordinary Americans 
ideas which were solicited by the gov- 
ernment. Even before the outbreak of 
war, President Roosevelt had set up the 
National Inventor's Council, which op- 
erated under the wing of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. By the end of the 
war it had acted as a clearinghouse 
for a grand total of four hundred thou- 
sand ideas, inventions, and just plain 
suggestions on any and all subjects rela- 
tive to the war effort. What it really did 
was to screen out the worthy and un- 
worthy, channeling the worthwhile to 
the war agencies which could use them, 
for a final verdict. 

One of the four hundred thousand 
was the portable mine detector with 
which we are all familiar. It was brought 
in to the Council originally as the 
primitive tool of a Florida treasure 
hunter who had designed it and used it 
successfully in locating the buried can- 
non and metal gear of long ago sunken 
Spanish galleons. 

He thought the Navy might need it 
for submarine detection. The Navy 
didn’t, but the Army needed a mine 
detector for the first invasion of World 
War II—Africa. The awkward gear of 
the Florida beachcomber was quickly 
refined by the Signal Corps and a pro- 
duction miracle had it dock delivered 
in time for the African landings. 

The Navy, on the other hand, was 
looking for a signaling mirror for rub- 
ber raft survival equipment. The mir- 
ror had to signal in technicolor, for the 





Be Careful With Proverbs! 


® Advice, like charity, begins at home. 
Uncle John came to visit, and before he left 
he gave his ne’er-do-well nephew five single 


dollar bills. 


“Now, be careful with that money, Tommy,” 
he said. “Remember the saying, ‘A fool and his 


, 


money are soon parted. 





“Yes, Uncle,” replied Tommy, “but I want to 
thank you for parting with it, just the same.” 
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signaling apparatus then in use by the 
Navy merely reflected the sun, and plane - 
rescue pilots often mistook the distrey 
flashes for sun glints on the water, 4 
California gas station operator sent ip 
the vest pocket heliograph which he 
had developed for his Boy Scout troop, 
It flashed in orange and red and could 
also be used at night by flashlight. The 
inventor presented it gratis to the goy. 
ernment, refusing to accept any 

for it, but was finally persuaded by the 
Council to patent his heliograph. More 
than a million of the Boy Scouts mit 
rors have gone into Navy survival kits, 


EHIND the government’s frantic 
search for every and any life saving 
measure and device was the awful and 
ever-growing numbers of the American 
casualty lists: the loss of the cruiser 
Juneau and all but five of her crew; 
the toll on the Normandy beaches on 
D-Day; the decimation of the Airborne 
troops at Arnheim; the thousands of 
lives it cost us to possess the tiny atoll 
of Tarawa. But, most shocking of all, 
was the official figure of American dead 
and wounded in the storming of Iwo 
Jima 4,189 dead, 441 missing, and 15, 
308 wounded—a total equal to the cs 
ualties suffered on Tarawa and Saipan 
combined—and one higher than_ the 
number of Union casualties suffered in 
any of the bloody battles of the Civil 
War excepting Gettysburg. The woman 
who wrote to the Navy—‘Please, for 
God’s sake, stop sending our finest 
youth to be murdered on places like 
Iwo Jima. It is too much for boys to 
stand; too much for mothers and homes 
to take. It is driving some mothers 
crazy. Why can’t objectives be accom 
plished some other way? It is most in 
human and awful—stop! stop!’’— te- 
flected in some degree the horror of all 
of us who read those dreadful figures. 
Yet American soldiers were the best 
equipped fighting men in the world and 
whenever they were wounded their 
chances of recovery were at an all-time 
high. Had similar or comparable casual 
ties been suffered by the. Union forces in 
the Civil War, the death rate among 
them, even after they reached a hospital, 
would have been 14.6. Under similar 
or comparable circumstances on the 
battlefields of the Spanish-American 
war 4.6 out of every 100 men would 
have died. Even in World War I, the 
death rate among hospitalized wounded 
took 8 men out of every 100. But for 
World War II, the number of deaths 
from wounds dropped to a new low. 
The Navy reports the overall death 
rate among wounded sailors and marines 
for every Pacific campaign to date is 
only 2.3 per cent. This new record 
bears eloquent testimony to the medical 
progress which has come out of the 
carnage that is war. 
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ds of Effects of Extreme Unction sacrament is to make the soul ready for immediate entrance 
atoll ’ into glory. 

f all, At a retreat we were told that a person who receives From this, however, we must not draw the conclusion that 
dead Extreme Unction goes directly to heaven. If this is so, why everyone who receives Extreme Unction before death imme- 

Iwo do we have Masses said for the repose of the souls of those diately enters heaven and can be in no need of Masses and 

1 15, who have received this sacrament?—H.W., AVON-BY-THE- other suffrages by which aid is extended to the souls in 

e Cas SEA, N.J. purgatory. Neither the remission of temporal punishment 

aipan h nor the cleansing of the guilt of yenial sins is necessarily 
the We fear there has been some misunderstanding or perhaps complete, for there can be greater or less co-operation with 

ed in a failure to make clear certain distinctions which must be the graces which Extreme Unction brings. Defective and im- 
Civil kept in mind. peding dispositions on the part of the recipient can block 

oman The effects of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction are ex- the completeness of the effects of this sacrament just as they 

, for pressed as follows by the Council of Trent: “This effect is can thé effects of the other sacraments. 

finest the grace of the Holy Ghost, Whose unction blots out sins, In practice we must distinguish between abstract possi- 
like if any remain to be expiated, and the consequences of sin, bility and concrete particular cases. We must have the deepest 

ys to and alleviates and strengthens the soul of the sick person, appreciation of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction which 

omes by exciting in him a great confidence in the divine mercy, has been instituted by Our Lord for the perfect healing of 

thers sustained by which he bears more easily the troubles and the soul so as to prepare it for immediate entrance into 

com sufferings of disease, and resists the temptations of the glory. At the same time we must remember that we cannot 

tin. demon. . .; and sometimes, when it is expedient for the have infallible knowledge concerning the real dispositions 

Te soul’s salvation, recovers bodily health” (Denzinger, 909). of the sick persons who receive the sacrament and this will 

f all Concerning the cleansing of the soul of sin it must be leave us the obligation in charity to pray for them. 

es, made clear that, unlike the Sacraments of Baptism and 

best Penance, Extreme Unction has not as its primary effect the The Unjust Steward 

and remission of grave sin. That is why it is included as one of ‘ 

their the sacraments of the living and not classified, like Baptism Will you please give a brief explanation of the parable 

time and Penance, as a sacrament of the dead. Under ordinary of the Unjust Steward? I am specially interested in the 

sual- circumstances, therefore, the person receiving Extreme Unc- meaning of the last few lines: “And I say to you, make 

Ps in tion should be in the state of grace. friends for yourselves with the mammon of wickedness, so 

lone ‘It may happen at times that the sick person is unable to that when you fail they may receive you into everlasting 

ital, confess or to elicit an act of perfect contrition. In such cases dwellings.” —H.J.D., EVERETT, MASS. 

nilar the Sacrament of Extreme Unction has the power to remit 

the even mortal sins provided the recipient is properly disposed. There are two aspects of this parable which must be care- 

ican The disposition necessary in such a case is that the sick fully noted and distinguished. First, there is the account of 

yuld person have actual or at least habitual imperfect contrition the steward’s unfaithfulness and of the final dishonesty to 
the or, as it is more commonly called, attrition for all grave sins which he resorted as a means of saving himself from a part 

ded committed. Although Extreme Unction will remit mortal of the consequences of his misdeeds. In all this he must be 
for sins under such circumstances, it must be noted that if there condemned. 

aths is suficient recovery there arises the obligation to submit all The second aspect to be considered is the foresight and the 

/ grievous sins to the power of the keys in the Sacrament of prudence which guided the steward’s attempt to avert punish- 

oath Penance. ment and to make provision for his future. 

ines Another effect of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction which “And the master commended the unjust steward, in that 

e is has a special bearing on the present case is the remission of he had acted prudently.” “The master” is not Christ but 

ord the temporal punishment due to sin. This temporal punish- the rich man who had called his steward to account. The 

ical ment is a consequence of sin and it is the teaching of the commendation is not an approval of the unjust conduct of 
the Church that Extreme Unction removes the remnants or con- the steward but rather of his cleverness and resourcefulness 

sequences of sin. In other words the end and purpose of this which, though used perversely, are worthy of commendation. 
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We can distinguish between a bad man’s energy and fore- 
sight and the unworthy ends to which he dedicates his abili- 
ties. While his actions as such must be condemned, his energy 
and foresight may be praised to urge the good to employ 
themselves with similar assiduity about things of higher and 
lasting importance. 

That this is the true meaning of the praise given the un- 
just steward is borne out by the words: “for the children of 
this world are in relation to their own generation more 
prudent than are the children of the light.” The zealous 
prudence of the steward is held up as an example of those 
worldly men whose outlook is limited to the things of time 
and wish only to gain perishable riches. As St. Bernard says, 
there “are martyrs of the devil, putting to shame the saints 
of God, and running more eagerly to death than these do 
to life.” 

“I say to you.” Our Lord now begins to apply the parable 
in a practical manner. 

‘Make friends for yourselves with the mammon of wicked- 
ness.’ Mammon is a word meaning “riches” and the expres- 
sion “mammon of wickedness” is used because of the tendency 
of riches to lead to sin if they have not actually been acquired 
by unlawful means. Here we have an exhortation to the 
right use of riches and in fact of all the things of this world. 
The unjust steward used his office to reward unjustly the 
debtors of his master in the hope that’ they would receive 
him into their dwellings after his deposition from office. Our 
Lord exhorts His disciples to use their riches or temporal 
goods as a means to gaining eternal lite. We can make friends 
with or by means of the “mammon of wickedness” when 
money is used for the glory of God, for the relief of the poor, 
for spiritual causes. , 

‘So that when you fail!” That is, when death comes and 
the Lord will demand an accounting of the use made of 
temporal goods. 

‘They may receive you into everlasting dwellings.” The 
friends we make by means of the “mammon of wickedness” 
will receive us into the mansions of eternity. Under this 
heading we must think not only of the poor and the needy 
we have assisted but also of God the Father of all, and of 
Christ who will regard any good done to the least of His 
brethren on earth as done to Himself. 

The lesson may be summed up as follows. When about to 
lose his position the steward made use of his opportunity to 
provide for his future by unjustly using his master’s wealth, 
which had been entrusted to him, in such a way as to win 
the goodwill and hospitality of the tenants. Though he acted 
unjustly, the steward did exercise prudence but a prudence 
which was limited in outlook to providing a temporal 
dwelling. 

God has entrusted certain earthly goods to us but the 
time will come when death will end our stewardship and 
we must give an account. Christ tells us to learn from the 
prudence of the unjust steward. He used riches to gain tem- 
poral friends and a temporal dwelling. The real prudence 
for “the children of the light” will be to use riches and 
temporal goods to gain friends who will receive them into 
“everlasting dwellings.” 


Skull and Crossbones on Crucifix 


Recently I received a silver crucifix and below the feet 
of Christ there is attached a skull and crossbones. I have 
been unable to obtain an explanation of the significance 
of this symbolism.—M.J.N., E. LYNN, MASS. 


The hill outside Jerusalem where Christ was put to death 
was called Golgotha in Hebrew. Golgotha means “the place 
of the skull.” Various explanations for the name have been 
given. One is that the hill received its name because its con- 
tour was skull-like. Another is that the name derived from 
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the fact that the hill was also the usual burial place for those 
who were put to death there. 

Because Christ was crucified at “the place of the skull,” 
the skull and crossbones are sometimes represented below the 
corpus on crucifixes to symbolize the place of His death, 


Purgatory in Holy Scripture 


I would like to know if Christ ever mentioned the state 
of purgatory. A friend says that there seems to be no men- 
tion of purgatory in the Bible.—M.A.s., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The word purgatory does not occur in the Bible but this 
does not mean that it is not a revealed doctrine. After all, it 
is not merely a question of words. In the course of history, 
Christian thinkers have coined many words to express doc- 
trines contained in Holy Scripture. Examples of these are, 
Trinity, Incarnation, and Transubstantiation. This develop- 
ment of theological terminology cannot reasonably be inter- 


_ preted as meaning the introduction of new doctrines. 


Though the word purgatory does not occur, Holy Scripture 
implies that there is a place where the souls of the just are 
purified in preparation for entrance into heaven. Our Lord 
said: “whoever speaks against the Holy Spirit, it will not be 
forgiven him, either in this world or in the world to come” 
(Matt. 12:32). This clearly implies that some sins can be 
forgiven after death. This forgiveness does not extend to 
those whose sins have merited eternal punishment nor is it 
effected in heaven for nothing defiled can enter therein. 

This and other texts (Matt. 5:25,26; I Cor. 3:14,15) can, 
with a little ingenuity, be interpreted by Protestants so as to 
avoid admitting a state other than heaven and hell. Their 
cumulative effect, however, indicates such a state as Catholics 
call purgatory. 

We must also take into consideration the fact that in Our 
Lord’s day the Jews prayed for the dead (II Machabees, 
12:43-46) as they do today. If this practice were wrong, or at. 
least useless and erroneous, one would expect to find some 
condemnation of it either by Christ or His Apostles or the 
early Christians. We find no such condemnation on the part 
of Christ, and St. Paul (11 Tim. 1:18) pleaded with the Lord 
to show mercy to his dead friend, Onesiphorus. It was not 
until the sixteenth century that the universal Christian cus- 
tom of praying for the dead was repudiated by the leaders 
of the Protestant Revolt when they rejected the authority 
of the Catholic Church. 

If there were no reference in Sacred Scripture to what 
tatholics call purgatory or to the practice of praying for the 
dead, there would be no necessary difficulty regarding the 
doctrine of purgatory unless it were true that all of God's 
revelation must be contained in the books of the Old and 
New Testaments. Such a supposition is found nowhere in 
the Bible; and yet, were it true, it ought to be the one doc- 
trine explicitly stated in the Bible. As a matter of fact, it «is 
only a Protestant tenet without any warrant in Holy Scripture 
and was introduced some sixteen hundred years after the 
establishment of Christianity. It is a purely gratuitous sup- 
position which has become so rooted in the Protestant mind 
that its gratuitous nature is not recognized. 

The doctrine of purgatory creates difficulties for Protestants 
because they are not satisfied with the Scriptural references 
which Catholics quote. Perhaps Catholics would be in the 
same state of mind if they did not accept their Church as 
the authority constituted by Christ to teach His doctrine. 
Some of this doctrine, but by no means all of it, has been com- 
mitted to writing by the inspired authors of the New Testa- 
ment. For Catholics, who do not accept the gratuitous assump- 
tion referred to above, the Bible is not the complete source 
of Christian revelation, and even the Bible is a secure source 
of that revelation only when it is infallibly interpreted by 
the properly authorized Church. 
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Catholic Missions in the South Pacific 


In an article in the “Saturday Evening Post” entitled 
“The Church Was Already There,” the impression is given 
that practically all missionary work in the South Pacific 
islands has been carried on by Protestants. Has there been 
Catholic mission endeavor in those parts?—H.C.8., BOSTON. 


We read the article referred to and feel the same way about 
it as does our inquirer. It certainly was a masterpiece ol 
omission. If one were to rely solely on the information it con- 
tained, the impression is quite definitely conveyed that our 
American marines, soldiers, sailors, and airmen have met no 
Catholic missionaries and no Catholic natives. 

Of course there has been and there continues to be Catho- 
lic missionary activity in the South Pacific islands. In a way 
it is one of the newest fields of missionary endeavor for until 
about two centuries ago very little was known of that vast 
island world. Since 1836 zealous Catholic missionaries from 
all over the world, America included, have labored to bring 
the Faith to the natives of those islands. Our fighting men 
have met many of these devoted priests and nuns and upon 
their return will be able to report what has been accom- 
plished for the natives of Oceania. 

For further information on this particular field of apos- 
tolic work we recommend an interesting book, A Missionary 
Tour of the Southwest Pacific, by Mother Mary Rose, 
§.M.S.M., which is published by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, 49 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Time of the Human Soul’s Origin 


I am unable to answer a question put to me as to when 
the human soul enters the body. Is it at or before birth?— 
M.Z., NILES, OHIO 


The first thing to keep in mind when discussing this ques- 
tion is that the human soul is a spiritual principle of life. 
Being spiritual it cannot have its origin in matter. To account 
for the origin of the principle of life in plants and animals, 
we need not go outside the realm of material structures and 
material processes. Each human soul, however, owes its origin 
to a special act of creation. It is produced directly by God 
who alone has the power to create. 

The question consequently is reduced to determining when 
God creates the spiritual soul which unites with a material 
principle to constitute an individual human being. 

There have been theories, derived from the philosophy ol 
Plato, which postulated the simultaneous creation of all souls. 
In the course of time these souls are united with bodies. Pre- 
vious to this union, the souls have only a dormant or uncon- 
scious existence. There is no foundation for such theories and 
they must be rejected as gratuitous. 

St. Thomas Aquinas maintained that the human foetus 
passes through progressive stages of formation. During the 
early stage of its existence there is present only a vegetative 
principle of life. This is succeeded by a principle of sensitive 
life. The function of these inferior forms is transitory in 
nature and effects a natural evolution of the ‘embryo so that 
it may be prepared for the reception of the rational soul. 
This theory is held by some modern Catholic philosophers 
and theologians. There is lack of uniformity on the part of 
those who hold this theory as to when the proper stage of 
development is reached for the infusion of the spiritual soul, 
but all agree that this occurs at a considerable time before 
birth. 

The more commonly accepted theory today is that the 
human soul is present from the first moment of conception. 
According to this opinion it is the rational soul which, by 
its very nature being destined to inform a material principle, 
accounts for all vital activity from the very first. In the early 
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stages of life, the soul exerts only its inferior vegetative pow- 
ers so as to direct the growth of the embryo throughout its 
course. Later on, if not from the beginning of life, the sensory 
powers are able to function and they become more and more 
perfect in operation as the sense organs develop. Thought 
and volition, which are the highest and the specific powers 
of the rational soul, do not manifest themselves until long 
after birth. 

Whether we hold that the human soul is present from the 
first instant of conception or, with St. Thomas and those who 
follow him, that it is present only after the embryo has be- 
come suthciently developed, the precise time of its creation 
is when it is infused into the new organism. When we speak 
about the soul’s being infused into the body, an error of 
imagination must be avoided. The limitation of language 
sometimes leads to confusion. The term “infusion” is used in 
the present context to signify that the human soul is not 
derived {rom the material potentialities of the matter which 
forms the human organism but results from the direct activity 
of God. At the same time it must not be thought that this 
means that the soul is created independently of the body, as 
it were up in heaven, and then “put into” the body. The 
body is not some kind of prison in which the soul is con- 
fined. The correct notion on this point is that when the 
proper conditions are present each soul is created in and for 
a particular material principle with which it is to be asso- 
ciated in a natural and substantial union during its earthly 
life and with which it will be reunited on the day of resur- 
rection. 


Saint Sebastian 


Will you kindly tell me something about St. Sebastian, 
the Roman warrior? Where can I obtain a book on his 
life?— L. O’C., BAYSIDE, L.1. 


St. Sebastian was a Christian martyr whose festival is kept 
on January 20. According to St. Ambrose, Sebastian was a 
native of Milan. He went to Rome during the persecution 
of Diocletian and there suffered martyrdom. 

In the Acta of St. Sebastian, which have been falsely attrib- 
uted to St. Ambrose, more ample details are recorded. Ac- 
cording to this account, Sebastian was a native of Narbonne 
in Gaul, but was brought up in Milan. He became captain 
of the first cohort under the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian and at the same time zealously propagated Chris- 
tianity. Because of his religious activity he was condemned 
to death. He was bound to a stake and after archers had shot 
arrows into his body he was left for dead. A devout woman, 
who came to bury the body, discovered that he still lived 
and took him to her home where she nursed him back to 
health. Upon his recovery he confronted Diocletian and de- 
nounced him for persecuting the Christians. Regaining his 
self-possession after the shock of seeing a man whom he 
thought to be dead, the emperor once more condemned Sebas- 
tian and this time he was beaten to death with rods. A pious 
lady, Lucina, recovered the body of the martyr from the 
sewer where it had been thrown by the executioners and 
buried it in the place called ad catacumbas where the relics 
of Saints Peter and Paul had once rested and where now 
stands the Basilica of St. Sebastian. 

The above story as recounted in the Acta is now generally 
admitted to be lacking in critical value. The only certain 
facts regarding St. Sebastian are that he was a Roman martyr, 
that he had some connection with Milan, that he was ven- 
erated in that city even in the time of St. Ambrose, and that 
he was buried on the Appian Way, probably in the vicinity 
of the present basilica erected in his honor. 

There is no book in English on the life of St. Sebastian. 
The legendary account referred to above is in Latin in the 
Acta Sanctorum. 
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Te peace treaty 
with Italy should enable her 
to return to the democratic 


family of nations 


CCORDING to the decision of the 
Big Three at Potsdam, the first 
thing to be discussed and defined was to 
be the treaty with Italy. The Foreign 
Ministers of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
China began their work in London this 
past September with that aim in view. 
\fter a week of discussion by the Minis- 
ters without any decisions being reached, 
the elaboration of the treaty was passed 
on by the Ministers to the deputies with 
their staff of experts. The results of these 
studies were to be submitted at the next 
meeting of the same Ministers, but as 
the London Conference ended without 
a clear decision, it is not possible to fore- 
see whether the deputies’ work will be 
continued or what will be the next step 
by the great powers. Needless to say, a 


peace treaty is necessary to put an end 
to the present untenable Italian situa- 
tion and it is to be hoped, in the inter- 
ests of European and world stability, 
that one will be concluded soon. 

In the meantime the problem of what 
will be done with Italy still remains. 
This is the principal problem which for 
two years has been in the minds of the 
Allied chiefs, and which still is unsolved. 
There are two theories circulating even 
in America: the first, that Italy must be 
put back on her feet, rendered able to 
remake her politics and economy in a 
free, democratic regime and to return 
into the family of nations; the other, 
that Italy must expiate the sins of her 
Fascist past and remain a nation, poor 
and without a future, a nation with 
whom it is not worth while for America 
to bother. 

The Allied chiefs, especially President 
Roosevelt, made the most promising 
declarations to the Italian people, in- 
citing them to rebel against the Fascist 
regime, to depose Mussolini, to de- 
nounce the Pact with Germany, and to 
join the Allies. 
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The Peace 


All these things Italy did from July 
1943 on, fighting loyally beside the Al. 
lies with that part of her army that they 
allowed her to use, with the whole fleet, 
almost intact, and, from September 1943 
to April 1945, with the guerrilla forces 
of the Patriots from Naples north. The 
Governments that have succeeded one 
another, headed by Badoglio, Bononi, 
and Parri, have been loyal to the Allies 
and have put into effect—according to 
the possibilities of the moment—those 
democratic liberties that were compati- 
ble with the war fought on Italian soil, 

This war was one of the most destruc. 
tive imaginable, especially in the zones 
from Benevento to Florence and Bolog- 
na. The whole Italian population has 
suffered because of it and is suffering 
still more because of the general condi- 
tions of the country, poor in resources, 
with its whole system of transportation 
(roads and bridges, ports and wharves, 
railroads and vehicles) to be remade or 
repaired; without any Merchant Marine, 
without sufficient industrial facilities, 
without raw materials. 

The war itself has already punished 
Italy so grievously and extensively, and 
with so many and such lasting conse- 
quences, that to lay a heavier hand on 
her would be simply to reduce her popv- 
lation into a state of destitution and 
quasi-permanent servitude. 

That is why men like Roosevelt—who 
felt how much debt the other countries 
have toward Italy for their very civiliza- 
tion—thought that she ‘must be helped 
to rehabilitate herself and to re-enter 
(these are his own words) “into the 
place belonging to her in the family of 
nations.” 

President Truman is following faith- 
fully Roosevelt’s thought, as is evident 
from the Potsdam Declaration, from his 
subsequent affirmations, and from the 
proposals made in London. 

But there are those, too, who, either 
for political reasons, for sentimental 
reasons, or for calculated interests, would 
like to find a third road out of the con- 
flicting attitudes toward Italy. They 
want to treat Italy with two measures, 
one hard, one soft. Thus they aim to 
satisfy the resentment of countries that 
were hit by Fascism (Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Albania, Ethiopia, France) without, 
however, treating Italy completely as an 
enemy. But these people forget to take 
into account that the Italian people, 
having fought for almost two years 
alongside the Allies, have redeemed 
themselves of the sins of Fascism. 
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The first thing that the five Foreign 
Ministers hit against at London, from 
the very first discussions on the peace 
with Italy, was the fact that this was a 
complicated international problem. Up 
until yesterday it was considered as un- 
derstood that, since Italy was in the 
Mediterranean, she was to be considered 
as a part of England’s sphere of influ- 
ence. Greece, too, was held and is still 
held to be a part of the same sphere. 
Perhaps France has no interests in the 
Mediterranean? Or the Arabs? Or Spain? 

To break this situation, believed to be 
adventitious to international politics, 
there came Russia, who has advanced 
claims not only to Tripolitania on the 
Mediterranean, and to Eritrea on the 
Red Sea, both of which are pre-Fascist 
Italian colonies, but also to the Dodec- 
anese Islands situated in the Aegean 
Sea. These Greek-inhabited islands have 
been held by Italy as a pledge from 
Turkey since 1912. Now Italy is ready 
to give them to the Greeks to whom, 
ethnically, they belong. 

Russia’s step has amazed everyone. In 
London it is asked why England has no 
rights in Mongolia or in the Baltic 
States, when Russia puts forward claims 
in the Mediterranean and in the Red 
Sea. The United States thinks that Rus- 
sia will do the same with the Pacific 
islands, under the principle of trustee- 
ship; as, indeed, she has already done 
in Korea, where she occupies the indus- 
trial zone, notwithstanding the fact that 


it cannot be said that Russia has direct’ 


rights in Korea or rights acquired 
through the eight-day war she fought in 
the Far East. 

For all these reasons, it would not be 
possible to fix the terms of peace with 
Italy without reviewing the policy fol- 
lowed in Europe and elsewhere. Nor 
would it be possible otherwise to estab- 
lish, preceding any accord whatsoever, 
just what place is to be given Italy and 
what her new personality is to be. 

Is or is not Italy to become once more 
a free country, in no way under the 
protectorate of another power, be it 
England or Russia? Is Italy to have the 
means to reorganize her state politically 
and economically without dependence 


Top left: Alcide de Gasperi, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; right, Ferruccio Parri, 
Prime Minister. Lower left: Pietro Nenni, 
Vice Premier; right, Palmiro Togliatti, 
Minister of Justice and Communist leader 


Treaty With Italy 


on another power? Is Italy to become 
once again an essential factor in Eu- 
rope’s equilibrium? Is Europe, hence, 
to be regarded as one or as divided into 
two zones? 

Juridically speaking, the answer of the 
man of good sense, like that of the ex- 
pert in international affairs, can only 
be affirmative: that in Europe there must 
be no spheres of influence, that Italy 
must be reconstituted free, independent, 
and strong, in order to be a factor in 
the equilibrium of Europe. 

This point having been fixed, it will 


By DON LUIGI STURZO 


have to be the basis for the solution of 
the various questions that arise if they 
are to be regarded with a sense of jus- 
tice and statesmanship, and not as a 
bargaining matter for businessmen. 

In examining the principal questions 
of the peace with Italy, in the light of 
the proposals which Secretary of State 
Byrnes presented to London on_ last 
September 22, we find that the most 
serious of all is that of Venezia Giulia 
at the boundary of Yugoslavia. Italy's 
rights in Venezia Giulia were set forth 
as far back as the first wars of the Risor- 
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IN THIS STILL HOUR 
By Margaret J lannery 


(For my brother) 


In this still hour, within the Holy Place 

Past meets with present, North is one with South 
And East with West. The Chalice lifted up 

Holds the same Blood that once redeeming flowed 


On Calv 


ary’s hill; I humbly lave therein 


My heart and all it holds of grief and love: 
Thoughts of the dear dead past and present loss, 


Our father's grave u 
And your lone watc 


mn an Irish hill 
beneath the Southern Cross. 
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SOMEWHERE THE COCK CROW 
By Sister mM. Maura, SS. ND. 


Panel of a Fifteenth Century Diptych: 
A Donor with St. John the Baptist 


This much is left: the man and grave St. John, 

his patron. To what young Virgin's face 

he looks, no man will know. He broods upon 

the culminating years—through harsh, thick brace 
of furrows on the brow; the long, bruised stare; 

by flesh as stretched as silence on a moan; 

by hint of lips, and more by hands of prayer, 

so pressed that carvings mark the knuckle bone. 


Somewhere, somewhere a cock must crow: the eyes 
listen, the mouth listens, and the flat ears 

listen. This is a man without disguise 

at what dark dawn before a route of tears. 

So Adam waited, so does Adam's son, 

aching between sin ended, grief begun. 


eimento (1848) and she obtained it in 
1919 after World War I. By the Treaty 
of Rapallo (1920) the boundaries were 
fixed between Italy and Yugoslavia. It 
was Mussolini who arbitrarily annexed 
the free city of Fiume and afterward 
attacked Yugoslavia, who today is asking 
for a revision of the boundaries, claim- 
ing almost all of Venezia Giulia as hers. 
This zone is occupied by Slavs in the 
country districts and by Italians on the 
coasts and in the cities, the principal 
ones being Trieste, Gorizia, and Fiume. 
Che Italian Government has replied 
saying that it accepts a revision of the 
boundaries that may do justice to the 
Slavs without wronging the Italians. The 
most just solution has seemed to be the 
Wilson Line with rectifications in the 
North and South. Italy would lose the 
Italian cities of Fiume in Istria and Zara 
in Dalmatia, while Yugoslavia would 
leave some Slav villages in the Italian 
zone. This proposal has been incor- 
porated by the Department of State in 
its text, adding furthermore that the 
port of Trieste must become a free port 


administered by a commission of repre- 
sentatives of the nations using the port. 

Italy would not have any difficulty in 
accepting the thesis of the internationali- 
zation of the port, but she must needs 
object to the administrative committee, 
since the proposal of a mixed adminis- 
tration of Italians, Yugoslavs, Austrians, 
Hungarians, Czechoslovakians, Bavari- 
ans, perhaps Poles, too, and even Ukrai- 
nians, is not practical. Are not Antwerp 
or Rotterdam ports of international in- 
terest? Or Constantinople? And’ many 
others? One state is needed to have di- 
rect responsibility for the port, to take 
care of it, to make the necessary expen- 
ditures in order to amplify, improve, 
and care for it. 

Yugoslavia will have as her own the 
port of Fiume, and it will suffice for her 
commerce as well as that of Hungary, 
who, even before 1914, made use of 
Fiume as her port. Yugoslavia has no 
great interest in Trieste, except to ag- 
grandize her own territory (against the 
pledge she assumed in signing the At- 
lantic Charter). The other countries have 





THE *f SIGN 
in the past made use of Trieste for only 
that trade which could not go to Ham. 
burg or to other German ports, favored 
at that time by special tariffs. 

As for Russia, she has no commercial 
interest at all in Trieste, but Generalis. 
simo Stalin considers the whole zone 
that stretches from Stettin to Trieste as 
a sphere of Russian influence and a se. 
curity zone. From this point of view, 
Trieste is important because it would 
be a substitute for the German ports 
under English control and available for 
the two-thirds of Germany that are un- 
der Russian control. 

In substance, Trieste is not an Italian 
problem only; it is an international 
problem. It is a question of deciding 
whether Europe will really always be 
divided in two, and in the case that 
this were to be so, whether Trieste will 
be the bridgehead of Russia on Italy 
and Russia’s open door on the Adriatic, 
or whether the city is to belong to the 
zone of the Western democracies. 

In the case of the loss of Trieste, Italy 
will not only be wounded and humili- 
ated in her national sentiment, but such 
a change will have disturbed the equilib- 
rium of the Adriatic and will have 
opened her door to a powerful neighbor, 
Russia, who will. exercise over her a 
noteworthy influence. 

The other territorial proposals made 
by America with reference to the Dode- 
canese, Albania, Pantelleria and_ the 
Pelagian Islands, Zara, the Dalmatian 
Islands, and Saseno seem stamped by 
just criteria and correspond, also, to the 
ideas of the Italian Government. 

As for Africa, Italy, before Fascism, 
had three colonies there: Libya (divided 
into Tripolitania and Cyrenaica in 
North Africa); Eritrea, with Assab (in 
Eastern Africa); Somaliland (in Eastern 
Africa). 

At London this past September it was 
disclosed that Russia would claim Tripo- 
litania in trusteeship for herself alone, 
plus a naval base and other facilities in 
Eritrea. The proposal was so strange 
that the Foreign Ministers of the other 
four countries had difficulty in_believ- 
ing it. 

The American Delegation wanted to 
find a middle way and, renouncing its 
original proposal to give the colonies in 
trusteeship to Italy, came forth with the 
proposal to put them “under a United 
Nations Organization trusteeship agree- 
ment” which will name’an “administra- 
tor with full executive power” aided by 
“an advisory committee” of which Rus- 
sia and the United States, too, would be 
a part. So that Russia, having gone out 
the door, would re-enter the window. 

The reason for such a complication 
is not clear; perhaps to avoid other 
Russian proposals in Asia and in the 
Pacific, the United States is ready to 
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make concessions to Russia in Europe 
and in Africa. The American idea is to 
maintain for Libya and Eritrea the 
trusteeship system for ten years, so that 
after that period the two colonies 
would go to their respective inhabitants, 
while for Somaliland no term was fixed. 

The Italian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Hon. de Gasperi, is not op- 

sed to the colonies’ going to their 
respective inhabitants, with due guar- 
antees for everyone, so that they will 
not become an easy prey of those near 
and far. But Premier Parri spoke 
rightly when he said tiat to take her 
colonies from Italy under the pretext 
that she has not been capable of ad- 
ministering them, would be an unjust 
humiliation that must be repulsed. 

The Fascist period was tyrannical for 
the whole Italian people, as well as for 
the minorities and the colonies. Italy, 
which has fought against the Fascists, 
cannot be accused of being responsible 
for their crimes. 

Commissar Molotoff has motivated 
his request for Tripoli as follows: Italy 
is not capable, whereas Russia has 
shown her capacity in governing so 
many native populations that live in 
her territory. Unfortunately, the world 
knows little or nothing of what has been 
and is the condition of those popula- 
tions. But from the little news that 
leaks through from the Baltic and 
Balkan countries, we cannot be enthu- 
siastic. 

Moreover, concerning colonies in 
the whole world, in the past and in the 
present, it must needs be said that, “he 
who is without sin, let him cast the first 
stone.” Even in Tunis, in Algeria, in 
Syria and the Lebanon, in India, one is 
no better off than in Tripolitania. 

The American Delegation says noth- 
ing of the Italian fleet, nothing about 
the Merchant Marine; however, it is 
very liberal about reparations. The 
question of the Merchant Marine is for 
Italy a question of life: a country al- 
most surrounded by the sea cannot live 
without ships. Financial and economic 
questions are referred to a supplemen- 
tary treaty. This is probably due to the 


fact that those really interested in the 
treaty are only America and England, 
and hence the main responsibility falls 
to them. 

Italy is today an impoverished coun- 
try; she no longer has a stable currency 
nor one that can be easily stabilized; 
she has no raw materials; she has no 
commerce with foreign countries. She 
lives a wretched life on aids and subsi- 
dies; the industrial workers are without 
work; agriculture is activated, but fer- 
tilizers, machinery, and transportation 
are missing. Months pass by; years, also 
(already two have gone by), and recon- 
struction goes slowly and uncertainly, 
because the Allies still hold over her the 
secret conditions of the armistice which 
impede her revival. 

At the moment of peace, this matter 
should have been the first problem to 
arise. It must not be put off any longer; 
it must be solved just as soon as possible. 

There is in Italy a traditional com- 
munism which was and is independent 
from Russia; there is a Communism also 
that is bound to Russia; finally, there is 
a third communism among the destitute 
masses which may be called “the com- 
munism of the stomach.” 


a Anglo-American Allies (involun- 
tarily but persistently) have caused 
the development of communism of the 
stomach; they have, too, by yielding 
often to Russia, given strength indirect- 
ly to the Communism affiliated to Mos- 
cow, whereas the first type has lost im- 
portance over the masses and has spread 
only among intellectual groups. 

According to columnist Dorothy 
Thompson, there are in Italy about two 
thousand Communist employees, regu- 
larly paid, who are organizing the party; 
other American correspondents have 
said that there are eight hundred. The 
other parties (the Christian Democratic 
included) have volunteers, who take care 
of the organization. 

This situation is serious in itself. But 
if Italy is to have a peace pact influenced 
by Russia, without immediate financial 
and economic provisions, with the bur- 
den of unbearable reparations (Yugo- 





Correct! 


> On an Andean mountain trail, 
a traveler saw a peon riding on 
a mule, while his wife walked 
along behind him. 

“Why isn’t your wife riding?” 
the stranger asked. 

The peon thought a moment, 
and then answered, 

“Because she don’t got no 
mule.” 
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slavia and Russia have demanded enor- 
mous sums for themselves alone), nascent 
Italian democracy will crumble at one 
blow and the Communists (who have a 
pact of political alliance with the So- 
cialists) will take the government of 
the country in hand. 

Whether this is in the interest of the 
United States, or whether, on the con- 
trary, it goes against the position of 
America in the world, is easy to see even 
by the man in the street. 

This writer does not like to keep con- 
juring up the specter of Communism, as 
something that will bring revolution. 
True communism does not exist in Rus- 
sia nor will it exist in other countries. 
The dangers are quite different and 
should not be called communism. Their 
names are imperialism and totalitarian- 
ism. 

Russia is today passing through an 
imperialist period, and bases her claims 
on two assumptions: her overwhelming 
contribution to victory, and the need of 
defense against the cordon sanitaire 
which she sees in every move of the 
Western powers. But neither she nor 
the others wish to confess that the real 
point of dissension among the Big 
Three, or the Big Five, or the UNO, is 
Russian totalitarianism. This is of the 
same brand as Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
against which the war was waged; but 
who has the courage to say so openly? 

If Russia were to leave Poland truly 
free, and Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and even 
China, and if she did not use to her 
advantage so-called “Communists” in all 
countries, then the understanding be- 
tween Moscow, London, Washington, 
and Paris as well as in the UNO would 
be possible and easy. 

Today, this is not the case: ideologies 
and interests are in conflict. 

The blame for this situation belongs 
to everyone, to the United States and 
England, first of all. In August 1941, the 
Atlantic Charter was signed by Roose- 
velt and Churchill, a charter that seemed 
as though it might have been drawn up 
on the Five Points proclaimed by Pope 
Pius XII on Christmas of 1939. The 
Charter was undersigned: in 1942 by 
forty-two nations, including Russia; but 
it was abandoned little by little. 

At the moment of victory the Charter 
was resumed by fifty-two nations at the 
San Francisco Conference, but only as a 
moral directive without political and 
economic obligations. The moment San 
Francisco was over, the Big Three at 
Potsdam and the Pentarchy at London 
forgot that an Atlantic Charter exists. 

Where there are no directive princi- 
ples of political morality, there can only 
be power politics, bargain affairs, and 
mutual distrust. That is why the world 
has not yet found its peace. 
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Signe Hasso and Leo Carroll are ringleaders of a Nazi spy ring in “The House 
movie version of a story taken from the files of the FBI 


on 92nd Street,’ 


rhe FBI and the Atom 


Blending documentary technique with standard melodra- 

tics, THE HOUSE ON 92nd STREET fires a lusty salvo 
n the direction of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It 
lates the engrossing, factual story of how the FBI tracked 
lown Nazi agents who were securing information on our 
tomic bomb experiments. 

\ctual shots from the Department’s secret motion-picture 
files and detailed depictions of the method used in snaring 
foreign agents have been effectively incorporated into a 

nuinely thrilling counter-espionage yarn. The temptation 

| producing this type of film is to daub the canvas with 
erly vivid colors, but director Henry Hathaway successfully 
voided that pitfall. He has channeled the acting in a tense, 
cato key and managed to maintain convincingly the 
documentary format even itt action-packed passages. The re- 
sa thrilling, continually absorbing drama, with sufficient 
substance to win adult approval and enough fast-moving 
1elodramatics to meet the matinee audience demand. 

William Eythe, Lloyd Nolan, Signe Hasso, Leo G. Carroll, 

Gene Lockhart, Lydia St. Clair, and William Post, Jr., give 
xcellent performances in this timely tribute to the men of 
FBI and the part they played in winning the war. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 


THE ENCHANTED FOREST is a novel and fascinating 
xperiment in moviemaking which should satisfy the seeker 
of originality and beauty. Though the story is slight, the 
picture’s visual and aural delights more than compensate for 
the lack of plot values. Eye-filling forest backgrounds cap- 
tured by the Cinecolor match the brilliant Albert Hay Ma- 
lotte score and the unusual choral effects. A fantasy of 
woodland life, it revolves around a kindly old hermit who 
lives in the heart of the forest with his “family,” consisting 
of a dog, goat, crow, and a varied assortment of animal 
friends. In this retreat he finds a peace and contentment the 
outside world did not supply. Other humans arrive to threat- 
en his forest with destruction and complicate his pattern of 
living, but as in every good fairy tale, the fadeout finds all 
concerned headed for that “happily ever after” ending. Harry 
Davenport makes the difficult role of the hermit convincing, 
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By JERRY COTTER 








William Eythe visits a shabby waterfront café with 
Lydia St. Clair, to meét Nazi spy Alfred Linder 


while Edmund Lowe, Brenda Joyce, Billy Severn, and John 
Litel appear as the other two-footed members of the cast. En- 
tertainment well off the beaten track, this pastoral is recom- 
mended unreservedly for the next family excursion. (PRC) 


If fature historians should accidentally stumble on a print’ 


of the Soviet documentary, THE FALL OF BERLIN, they 
will undoubtedly be convinced that the power of the Red 
Army alone brought victory in Europe. Its only value lies in 
the scenes of the battle of Berlin, though even these sequences 
are technically inferior to our own newsreels and war docu- 
mentaries. The propaganda-riddled commentary is delivered 
with boresome inadequacy by fellow traveler William Gail- 
mor. The men who fought and bled through North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, Normandy, the Ardennes, the Rhineland, and 
in the skies over Germany will be pleased to know that their 
efforts were merely diversionary! The message of The Fall 
of Berlin is that Soviet power, without due credit to the lend- 
lease program, won the war! (Artkino) 


Pallid, despite its gaudy Technicolor hues, THE DOLLY 
SISTERS is a second-rate musical tableau with Betty Grable, 
June Haver, and John Payne in the leads. Though they are 
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a personable trio, the stars cannot overcome the plot inanities 
and the stilted dialogue of a story that never advances beyond 
the amateur stage of production. A distinctly minor effort in 
the technical sense, it has the added disadvantage of sugges- 
tive costuming and a typically flip attitude toward marriage. 
Both its moral and entertainment deficiencies relegate this 
to the why-bother category. (20th Century-Fox) 


COLONEL EFFINGHAM’S RAID takes the corrupt poli- 
ticians over the coals with neat, satirical dispatch. Charles 
Coburn appears as an ex-army officer who returns to his home 
town after a long absence and proceeds to clean up the local 
situation. As the doughty crusader, Coburn does a splendid 
job, both histrionically and as the community exterminator. 
Joan Bennett, William Eythe, Elizabeth Patterson, Allyn 
Joslyn, and Donald Meek are a few of the well-knowns in 
the supporting cast. Constructed with equal portions of 
homey humor, sentiment, and drama, this is thoroughly 
entertaining adult fare. (20th Century-Fox) 


In addition to being morally objectionable on almost every 
point, KITTY is definitely mediocre material. The actions 
of its principal characters are frankly, unabashedly immoral 
as they make their way through a highly suggestive tale of 
London society in the eighteenth century. Neither the story 
itself nor the performances are sufficiently powerful to over- 
come the aura of cheap sensationalism that pervades the 
entire production. Paulette Goddard and Ray Milland are 
particularly amateurish, but Sara Allgood, Reginald Owen, 
Patric Knowles, and Constance Collier are of some assistance 
in this lost cause. (Paramount) . 


Barry Fitzgerald, in one of his typically whimsical charac- 
terizations, sets a fast, merry pace for his fellow players in 
STORK CLUB. As a parsimonious millionaire, playing un- 
willing “angel” first to a hat-check girl who saves his life 
and then to an entire orchestra of discharged servicemen, he 
is delightful. Without his crotchety presence this would be 
merely a routine comedy; the Fitzgerald touch lifts it far 
above that rating. Betty Hutton, Don DeFore, Mary Young, 
and Andy Russell are also more than adequate, and for what 
it is worth there is an exact replica of the saloon from which 
the picture borrows its title. Likeable musical fun for mature 
audiences. (Paramount) 


Phil Regan and Gale Storm are co-starred in a familiar, 
yet enjoyable, homespun musical, SUNBONNET SUE. The 
Bowery in the 1900 era provides the background, and the 
score includes a long list of tunes popular at that time. 
“School Days,” “The Bowery,” “Donegal,” “By the Light of 
the Silvery Moon,” and “Yip-I-Addy-I-Ay” are a few of the 
nostalgic numbers given spirited rendition by Regan and 


others in the cast. George Cleveland, Minna Gombell, Charles 
D. Brown, and Alan Mowbray -are capable assistants in this 
pleasing flashback to yesteryear. (Monogram) 


SAN ANTONIO is a rousing, action yarn reflecting the 
spirit of Texas in the Alamo days, with Errol Flynn imper- 
sonating the hero. It is built around the range wars which 
raged during the period and the rustlers who prospered in 
those hardy pioneer days. Produced on a lavish scale, it is an 
impressive outdoor production with Flynn being as coura- 
geous as the script demands and Alexis Smith, S. Z. Sakall, 
John. Litel, and Victor Francen also involved. Western film 
fans will undoubtedly relish this ambitious Technicolor 
spectacle. (Warner Bros) 


Footlight ‘‘Meller”’ 
The fresh, new stage season has, as yet, offered little of 


importance either from the writing or acting standpoint. 
Though THE RYAN GIRL does little to ameliorate that 


. drab situation, it offers some interesting moments for the 


adherents of the “hokum” school of melodrama, and the 

performances of Edmund Lowe, Una O'Connor, and June 

Havoc are sincere and capable, even if not inspired. 
Principal faults in the show are its plodding pace, which 





Above: Fireworks fly whenever reporters William Eythe 
and Joan Bennett meet in “Colonel Effingham’s Raid” 


Below: Barry Fitzgerald takes an interest in the wel- 
fare of Betty Hutton in the amusing “Stork Club” 
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for a melodrama is suicide, and the tendency: of author- 
director Edmund Goulding to permit his characters to talk 
and talk when they should be less garrulous and more active. 
Lowe is seen as an ex-gangster who returns from a South 
\merican exile to surrender and face the music. His purpose 
is not entirely altruistic nor his mood penitent, for he has 
discovered that the son he and his “Follies” bride had farmed 
out for adoption was now a national hero and holder of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. It’s his belief that the charges 
against him will be dropped rather than embarrass the coun- 
uy’s most popular war ace. From this beginning the plot 
rambles along, spiked occasionally by exciting passages, then 
lapsing again into discursive dialogue. 

Doris Dalton, John Compton, and Richard Gibbs help the 
stars carry the burden of the Goulding play. Already slated 
lor movie production, it will need rewriting and an injection 
of action-vitamins before it passes muster on the screen. 


Artificial Character Study 


Fennessee Williams, author of last season's brilliant hit, 
rhe Glass Menagerie, fails to duplicate in his latest effort, 
~ romantic comedy called YOU TOUCHED ME. Written in 
collaboration with Donald Windham and based on a short 
tory by D. H. Lawrence, the play abounds in dramatic cliché 
and stilted character sketching which detract considerably 
from the occasional amusing interludes. 

Edmund Gwenn is featured as an old retired sea captain, 
whose spinster sister rules him with iron hand. Her nagging, 
pitying, self-righteous attitude almost sinks the old salt, but 
the necessity for helping a pair of juvenile romancers arouses 
him from a whisky lethargy and gives him the will to battle 
for his own individuality. Often the Williams-Windham- 
Lawrence characters verge on caricature, and only the strenu- 
sus’ efforts of the cast saves the production from complete 
disaster. 

Catherine Willard, Neil Fitzgerald, and Norah Howard 
zive Gwenn deft support, but Montgomery Clift and Mari- 
anne Stewart are dispirited and listless as the young lovers. 
Perhaps the reaction of the audierice was contagious. 


Veodoo Rhythms 


Katherine Dunham and her troupe of sepian dancers have 
transferred their attentions from revue work to the presenta- 
tion of CARIB SONG, a play of West Indian life, legends, 
and rituals. Though they do capture the brooding, forbidding 


Harry Davenport and Billy Severn with their friends Tip- 
pie the Fox and Bruno the Dog in “The Enchanted Forest” 
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- spirit of that half-world of voodoo and witchcraft, and though 


the music of Baldwin Bergerson is admirably suited to the 
fine choral group of Negro voices, the production, judged as 
a unit, fails to measure up to its individual moments. 

The slim thread of story relates a familiar romantic triangle 
and the inevitable unhappy ending. It jogs along allowing 
ample time for the musical interludes and the frenzied, pagan 
dances which have been the trademark of the Dunhamites, 
Incidentally, a program note states that the ritual dance 
called “the Shango,” a wild, heathenish orgy, is “based on 
West African religious practices in combination with Catholic 
elements (the word Shango meaning Saint John the Bap. 
tist).”” It should have added that such “elements” were most 
certainly distorted fragments of Catholicism and no more, 

“Carib Song” also enlists the services of the country’s most 
fascinating Negro performer, Avon Long, who scores the 
show's outstanding individual hit. Aside from his appearances 
and the expertly contrived atmosphere of eerie, jungle terrors, 
this has little to offer the entertainment seeker or the student, 


Problem Play 


One of the most pressing and delicate of the nation’s prob- 
lems is given wholly inadequate treatment in DEEP ARE 
THE ROOTS. A play based on tense relations between the 
white and colored races, it is an uneven, minor thesis on a 
major topic. James Gow and Arnaud D’Usseau, authors of 
Tomorrow the World, that clinical study of a Nazi-trained 
boy, have turned their microscope on the race problem. The 
result of their probing is no more than a torpid oratorical 
spree, debating the question endlessly, providing neither a 
solution nor an interesting evening. 

The faults in their script are both numerous and obvious. 
Realizing that lengthy discussion on tolerance, fine though 
the sentiments may be, is not sufficient to carry over three 
acts, the authors tossed in several claptrap situations involving 
miscegenation, theft, and the usual blithe “liberal” attitude 
toward life, love, and politics. Those ingredients insure suc 
cess at the box office and this offering is not the exception. 
Despite the profits they are accumulating, Gow and D'Usseau 
have not contributed one iota of lasting value to the im- 
portant problem they profess to feel so deeply about. 

Barbara Bel Geddes and Gordon Heath as the white girl 
and colored boy in love manage to be far more credible than 
the artificiality of the script. The others in the cast are lost 
in the welter of inane dialogue and absurd situations. 


Red Tactics 


Frank Fay, the star of Harvey, deserves a resounding round 
of applause from all who are interested in fair play and 
genuine tolerance. When five Broadway players appeared on 
the platform of the Red rally for Spain meeting at Madison 
Square Garden during which Harold Laski broadcast his 
attacks on the Catholic Church and the Pope, Fay immedi- 
ately demanded that they be publicly reprimanded by Actors 
Equity. The players in question had claimed that they repre- 
sented the casts of various Broadway shows, but the following 
day other players in these shows denied that Margo, Luba 
Malina, David Brooks, Sono Osata, and Jean Darling had 
any authority to make such claims. We have no way of know- 
ing whether these five players are actually Communists, but 
the tactics they used in this instance reek of the Red tech- 
nique. It follows closely the pattern explained in this column 
a few months ago: a campaign of pressure being brought to 
bear on actors and actresses to secure their support of what- 
ever happens to be the currently popular left-wing cause. 
Most of the actors, knowing that future jobs are at stake, 
often cannot state their true feelings in the matter. A star of 
Fay’s importance can—and it is to his everlasting credit that 
he spoke out firmly and promptly. 
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Cigar Stores and Voting 


ALL OVER THE WORLD women are in process of ac- 
quiring the right to vote. With women of this country it is 
of course an old story now, yet I can remember the argu- 
ments of men who thought it a dreadful thing to let a woman 
yote. One argument was in regard to the places where votes 
must be cast, places no woman would ever enter—barber- 
shops and cigar stores, for instance. | wonder what these men 
think about that argument now, when women go into cigar 
stores for their cigarettes and into barbershops for haircuts, 
and when most of the voting is done in the gymnasium or 
assembly hall of the public schools. 

I remember the day when the vote came to me personally. 
Ihad not been a rabid suffrage secker, though an interested 
one, but many of my friends were among the women who 
hiked to Albany to appeal to the legislature. They returned 
downhearted, saying it would be years before success came. 
And then suddenly out of the blue sky we were granted the 
suffrage. I remember one suffrage leader saying exultantly, 
when she first heard the astounding news, “And now Jimmy 
Wadsworth is my Congressman too!” That statesman, as I 
recall, was a foe of women suffrage, so she might be pardoned 
for thinking of that first rather than of more far-reaching 
effects. 

In France this year women are voting for the first time, 
and now we shall see how they use their behind-the-scenes 
influence in front of the scenes. It seems the occasion is 


‘ being viewed with alarm on the one hand because women 


are conservative and on the other hand because they may 
vote Communist, yielding to the argument that such a vote 
will bring food and clothing now instead of waiting for, as 
Elizabeth Flynn used to phrase it scornfully in the early days 
of labor conflict, “pie in the sky bye and bye.” It is to be 
hoped that these women will be aware that several Popes 
have said the same thing but in politer words: they have 
called it the right to a living wage for everyone. 

In China the bound foot is of the past. In Turkey the 
women dress now like any of us in the West. In India no 
doubt some day not too far in the future the burkah will 
cease to be a living tomb for its women. And, perhaps most 
interesting of all, in Japan women are organizing a group 
for suffrage. The head of the movement is fifty-one years old, 
the daughter of a farmer, and she has been both teacher and 
newspaperwoman. It appears that before the war there had 
been a real start there toward woman suffrage, and Parlia- 
ment was allowing them to vote in rural areas, but during 
the Manchurian crisis this law was repealed:: 


What Kind of Peace? 


ONE READS WITH INTEREST of the sensible way the 
women of Japan are going about this matter. In that man- 
ruled land it must be difficult indeed. But the leaders are 
not in a hurry. They feel that women should first be edu- 
cated in public affairs, and perhaps a three year period of 
training in neighborhood clubs would take care of this. A 
reporter, who asked several leaders for what they would 
mainly use the ballot, was told very clearly: to increase an 














interest in all public affairs, but chiefly to maintain peace. 

Peace, of course. We all want peace. But what sort? The 
peace which the world gives has become such a sorry thing— 
a matter of meetings and lots of talk and then a settling of 
boundaries. Where is that other peace which Our Lord 
said He was leaying with us—not the peace the world gives, 
the empty, futile, pact-making, pact-breaking peace—but the 
peace of the heart, the peace of love for others? 

Are votes for women really an important thing for the 
world? The answer is, of course, it is a very important thing 
and also the least important. If you are going to vote for a 
different congressman because he won't let the wrong kind 
of people settle in your community because it might make 
values go down, or for a president because you feel sure he 
will keep all your financial affairs just as they are and not 
let those unreasonable people get their demands for higher 
wages—then you may get peace by your vote, the peace that 
the world gives, the peace of utter selfishness. But in the end 
you may lose it and all the material things you hoped to 
hold thereby. 

But if you use the vote to help bring about legislation 
that will give what the Catholic Faith insists everyone has a 
right to—a fair wage; if you vote to let the underpaid and 
the overworked have some of the place in the sun which you 
have been occupying; if you vote for legislation which will 
bring up a nation of happy, healthy children, in a land where 
there is plenty for all—then your vote will count, and out of 
such votes we may get a real peace some day. 


The Logic of Bombs 


THERE ARE REALLY no barriers of country now for a 
woman's vote. The women who have worked during these 
past years to clothe and feed the hungry and the cold of other 
lands will have acquired new values. The clothing will wear 
out, the food be eaten, but there is still another need for 
them all: the chance to earn these things for themselves, when 
they grow up, in a better world. 

There is one special thing that I hope the women of all 


~ lands will some day vote on—and not too far in the future— 


and that is on the matter of the atomic bomb. And here I 
hope a certain thing—the desire in women to preserve rather 
than to destroy life—will prove useful. Logic is supposed to 
be man’s domain of the mind, while women’s is that curious 
one known as intuition. But I want to know why it is logical 
to think thus: why is it a wrong thing deliberately to kill a 
woman and a child walking down a street—even if they are 
our temporary enemies—and yet right to kill ten thousand 
women and children with a larger bomb? What moral differ- 
ence is there in the number? We were outraged when Ger- 
mans gunned the helpless, fleeing civilians. Yet we have done 
the same thing only on a larger scale with the women and 
children of Japan. And not accidentally: we knew we were 
going to do just that—or at least we hoped we would. Why is 
a big might any more right than a small might? And since 
when does might make right anyway, in a Christian world? 

The Communists have a stirring motto: Workers of the 
world, unite! Maybe it is about time for another slogan: 
Women of the world, unite! 








Nothing Ever 
Bb others hem 


BY HARRY SYLVESTER 


Illustrated by HENRY S. HARTMAN 


‘N LANCING in the mirror, for the 
(5 fiftieth time that day, she had to 
admit that really she didn’t look bad. 
rhe tailored suit of light English tweed 
and the small hat. The 
4utumn’s sun had given a warm 
her face and she had not had 
to use anything but powder. The ex- 
citement an impending journey always 
brought to her seemed to have firmed 
the flesh of her face and she looked 
younger. Because she had always 
felt happy at the beginning of journeys, 
lt for an instant as though she 
were happy now. The succeeding feel- 
ing depressed her badly, as if, reaching 
for something which had always given 
her joy, she held now only the husk or 

it in her hand. 


was perfect, 
lon 


color to 


years 


she felt 


shell of 

It was still overcast outside, and again 
noticing it, the additional urgency of 
this particular day was renewed in her. 
She turned to ring for her maid and 
noticed the housekeeper standing in the 
her round, kind face whiter 
than usual over the black dress. 

‘Have Elizabeth call the airport 
again, Anna, or call yourself, would 
you? I wish they would make up their 
minds.” 

“They just called, Mrs. Vinson,” the 
housekeeper said. “They’re sure it won’t 
clear, and so far no plane has taken off 
from New Orleans.” 

In the center of the room, Mary Vin- 
son’s small, still shapely figure seemed 
to droop. It straightened as though by 
an effort. “Up to the last minute I ex- 
pected they'd have a plane leaving; 
that’s why I delayed so long. Now I 
don’t know what to do. 

rhe housekeeper stood there. She felt 
badly about this, but it didn’t show 
much in her face. 

[f either one of us could drive well,” 


doorway, 


Mary Vinson said, “or if we dared take 
Elliott. He could drive me into New 
Orleans and I could wait there until 


it was flying weather. Or if we'd even © 


thought to get that morning train. But 
it looked all right for flying this 
morning.” 

“I could try to drive you into New 
Orleans, Mrs. Vinson,” Anna said. 

“Oh, you don’t drive any better than 
I do, Anna. And that coast road gets 
pretty awful once you've crossed the 
county line. I could probably stay at 
the inn tonight or something.” 

Anna wet her lips and wondered how 
and ‘whether she dared to say it. Mrs. 
Vinson said it for her. “But then people 
would talk and Lord knows they’ll have 
plenty to talk about soon enough.” 

“I don’t see why they would. . .” 
Anna began. Mrs. Vinson gestured for 
silence, getting up abruptly. She had 
heard the sound of the big, expensive 
car entering the drive. “Oh yes, you 
see why, Anna. Don’t be so polite.” 

She went down the stairs, hearing the 
footsteps coming heavily over the drive 
in the silence. She was on next to the 
lower step when he showed in the door- 
way, the palms, the hibiscus not yet in 
blossoms, at his back. The light was 
behind him, but she could see his face, 
the essential lines of it making a show 
of strength in the details of mouth and 
eye that too much of too many things 
had weakened.’ The big figure, only 
slightly run to fat, the light in the 
darker-streaked blond hair, made her 
think of a lot of things, and in dismay 
she felt undone, whatever new resolve 
she had gone away. 

She heard him curse and saw him 
put the package in his hand down al- 
most savagely and stand there, outlined 
against the gray light, his legs apart, his 


They were a modern couple who knew but one 
solution for an unhappy marriage. There were the chil- 
dren, of course, but they were too young to understand 
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hands now on his hips, the head thrust 
slightly forward. 

I'm awfully sorry, Bill,” she said. 
“The weather—” 

“You knew,” he said. “You did it 
purposely. No decency at all.” 

“I couldn’t make the weather. I'm 
not God, Bill. I tried and tried. I kept 
calling the airport, and up to the last 
minute they thought there might be 
a plane through from New Orleans. 
They only stop here every other day, 
and there’s only one train a day in the 
daytime. And neither Anna nor I drive 
well enough to go to New Orleans, and 
besides there’d be the problem of bring- 
ing the car back if I went in alone. 
And I knew you’d want Elliott here 
when you arrived.” 

“if you had any decency you'd have 
gone to the inn.” He turned away into 





the mauve-and-white living room where 
some of his earlier paintings hung, and 
she followed him automatically. 

“Well, I did think of it—you can 
ask Anna—but I knew you wouldn't 
want people to start talking down 
here, too, any sooner than they have 
to. I honestly didn’t know what to do. 
| didn’t even expect you home quite so 
quickly. I—” 

He waved a hand at her without look- 
ing at her and reached for a bell-pull. 
Outside the picture windows she could 
see the stone studio at the farther end 
of the yard. It had been built for cool- 
ness and she remembered how when this 
thing had first started last summer he 
had been even less of a single mind 
than usual and had told her over long- 
distance phone that he would come 
home if she would have the studio air- 


conditioned for him. She had spent her 
birthday money from her father for it. 
And the swimming pool lay next to it, 
clear, pale green water inside the white 
edge. He had wanted that the previous 
year because some days he felt that the 
beach wasn’t quite private enough; be- 
cause really he liked to have all the 
things rich men had, and because he 
liked to refer to the pool when in the 
Stork Club he asked people down to 
see him at his place on the Gulf Coast. 
A painter—a really good painter—worry- 
ing about what people in the Stork 
Club thought, could still seem odd to 
her. Well, she supposed success had done 
even stranger things to other people. 
Elliott, the Negro houseboy, came in 
immaculate white. “Well, how you been, 
boy?” Bill Vinson asked, heartily. 
“Jes’ fine, Mr. Vinson,” the boy said. 


“You lookin’ mighty good yourself.” 

“Never felt better. How’s school? 
You're still going mornings, I hope. 
We'll have to get some fishing in while 
I'm here. Won't be here long. How are 
they hitting this time of year?” 

“They're doin’ all right up the river, 
Mr. Vinson. Them sea-trout are deep 
in December, but you drop a live shrimp 
to ‘em and they take it right fine.” 

“That’s good. Now, how about rust- 
ling me a whisky-soda.” 

“Yessuh, Mr. Vinson.” 

Mary Vinson began to think of how a 
man could treat his servants so well 
and his family so badly. It was part of 
the new economy or the new morality 


In the beginning when they had been 
living well on her money, he had been 
with her always, had even been faithful 
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or something. She felt Bill was really 
sincere in his interest in Elliott, and 
she wondered why he wasn’t so solici- 
tous, in proportion, for his own chil- 
dren. Now the children were suddenly 
on her mind. They would be back from 
school any minute. No, they'd be a little 
late, having to walk today since Elliott 
had not gone to drive them. It would 
be just as well, probably, if they were 
not to hear most of her conversation 
with Bill. They seemed to sense the 
situation without understanding it, and 
while they had been quieter, especially 
Leda, they hadn’t said anything direct. 
She supposed that the divorce wouldn't 
upset them. They had grown in a fairly 
sophisticated atmosphere, and knew 
that many, even most, of their parents 
friends had been divorced at some time. 

Still, she didn’t want them to hear 
what would probably be said. There 
wouldn’t be a scene but there would be 
talk. Bill took a long drink, and when 
Elliott was safely out of the room, said, 
“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“You mean now?” she said. 

“What do you think I mean?” 

“Well, you could have meant what 
was I going to do about—the whole 
thing.” . 

He indicated by movement of his 
lip and foot an impatience she knew 
was probably more than he really felt. 
He disliked, more than most men, being 
And for an adult, he had a 
curious impatience when the timing of 
things went wrong. 

“I mean,” he said, the affectation of 
weariness in his voice; “what are you 
going to do now?” He got up and 
walked to one of the French windows, 
standing there with his back to her, the 
drink in his hand. “I don’t give a damn 
what you're going to do about ‘the 
whole thing.’ He spoke indistinctly, 
mimicing her own vague phrase. 

She took it again, as she had taken 
so many things in this past year, not 
certain yet why she did so: whether be- 
cause his genius or his manliness still 
impressed her, whether for the children’s 
sake or the sake of his work: she didn’t 
know. She had been the best wife for 
him it was possible for any woman to 
be—leading his life as and where he 
willed it—but neither of them knew 
this fully yet. 

“Why,” she said, “I'll just go as soon 
as I can. That night train is about the 
soonest I can now.” 

“And you'll be here until then, eh? 
l'm only going to be here a few days 
with the kids. I promised I'd leave the 
day before Christmas, so you could be 
here for Christmas, and now you've got 
to stay and spoil the first day for me.” 

“Really, Bill, I'm awfully sorry.” The 
words were automatic now. Somehow 
she had not recognized the more than 


crossed. 


In the hall, Mary 
put on a light rain- 
coat and picked up her bag 


usual tension in him, and finally she 
was growing a little angry. “If I go to 
the inn there'll be talk.” 

“Oh, all right,” he said. “All right. 
I suppose you thought I'd be bringing 
Sara along with me, and you thought 
you'd stay and have yourself a scene.” 

Sara’s name took the anger away from 
Mary Vinson. She seemed to lose her 
breath. “You shouldn’t say things like 
that, Bill. I knew you wouldn't bring 
her here before the children.” 

“What the hell,” he said. “Why not? 
They've seen her before. They're smart 
kids. Nothing ever bothers them.” 

“Bill, you wouldn’t!” she said. The 
quickness of the tears surprised her. 
Then she realized that he wasn’t serious; 
at least not altogether. It was just that 
no matter what she would say in this 
time, he would take some sort of ex- 
ception to it. 

“No,” he said, a little uncomfortable 
now. “Sara doesn’t want anything to do 
with them. We don’t want any kids.” 

The tears had gone as suddenly as 
they had come. Some deep, female 







shrewdness had begun to tunction in 
her, almost before she knew it. He had 
always wanted both to have and eat his 
cake. And he did like the children; 
not the liking of them in their noise, 
their young untidiness (although he 
had, she conceded, liked them when 
they were sick), but the liking of them 
as something he owned, as something 
young and well-mannered and smelling 
sweet and his own; one of the things to 
distinguish him from the childless peo- 
ple of the night clubs, to make him feel 
superior to them. 

She discovered that she had not given 
up hope yet, that however much she 
might teil herself she was resigned to 
the ending of their marriage, she would 
take him back if that was what he 


wanted. If he would come back. When~ 


he had been at the beginning and with- 
out money and they had been living— 
living well—on her money, she had not 
been worried. He had been with her 
always, had even been faithful. He 
could rationalize anything. She thought 
of this again and put the thought away. 
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November, 1945 


“Then you won't contest my wanting 
to keep the children?” she heard her- 
self say. The shrewdness functioned in 
her effortlessly, like a ductless gland, 
without her willing or perhaps even 
wanting it to function. She heard the 
breath expelled in almost a snort. It 
was the first time today she had scored. 

“Hell, no,” he said, looking from her, 
his head almost wagging in a kind of 
caricature of restrained nobility. Elliott 
came with a fresh drink and she real- 
ized she hadn’t even noticed Bill ring 
for the boy. 


you?” she went on, when Elliott 
had left. “Connecticut or something 
like that, I suppose. I’m going to stay 
here or go to the West Coast. In gen- 
eral I think it’s a better climate there 
than here.” 

“What the hell,” he said, “going into 
the movies?” 

“And there are good schools out there, 
I hear,” she went on. “I won't have to 
bother sending them to New England 
schools. And I do know quite a few 
people out there.” 

“[ thought this was an all right 
place,” he said. “You've always liked it.” 

“Yes-s. But it would be a strain living 
here with the townspeople gawking at 
me after it was all over. And besides I 
thought that since you were going to 
let me have the children I'd let you 
have the house. You could use it in the 
spring and fall, anyhow.” 

The heavy breath again. He saw what 
she was trying to do. She didn’t speak, 
waiting for some sort of violence. It 
didn’t come. He got up and looked out 
the picture window again. The chil- 
dren’s custody was one thing she had 
him on. She tried not to feel an un- 
pleasant joy, but she had taken too 
much from him for too long. No court 
on earth, her lawyer had told her, would 
give him the children, even for part 
of the year. If he were to see them at 
all, it would be because she allowed it. 

It wasn’t enough, she knew quickly; 
not nearly enough to bring him back to 
herself for good. Probably nothing could 
be enough for that. He had reasoned it 
out: come to believe that she had grown 
proprietary, jealous of his work and his 
success—when it was merely that she 
had grown older . . . and that one of 
the younger women who had gathered 
to his fame had been wise enough not 
to be won by him immediately. 

“I guess I can get out to the coast 
once in a while to see them,” he was 
saying. “When do you plan to go?” 

“I'm starting proceedings the first of 
the year, right after the holidays. I 
might leave in the spring, early, al- 
though I might also wait until the end 
of the school year, so the children won't 
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lose any time. In that event, I might 
wait until early spring before starting 
proceedings.”” The confusion of her own 


’ words embarrassed her. 


“The children,” he said, “always the 
children. You think Sara and I want to 
wait that long to get married?” 

She almost said that they really 
couldn’t be under much of a strain; 
that Sara Lane’s ideas on certain things 
were, to put it euphemistically, liberal. 
But she didn’t say it, biting her tongue 
slightly. 

“Do you really think it will last?” 
she did say. “I mean,” she added 
quickly, ‘you always had so little use 
for women artists, for women as artists. 
You've even railed against women artists 
in public. And now you’re—” 

“That’s why I didn’t want you to be 
here when I came back,” he said. “I 
knew you'd. start that again.” He called 
her a name that made her go white. 
She sat there in the fading light and 
blinked slowly. His face is so strange, 
she thought. Behind it, through the pic- 
ture window, she saw the waters of the 
great Gulf. Looking at it other times, 
she had always thought of Yucatan be- 
yond it and the rich islands. Now she 
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saw only the gray, tossing water. Quite 
suddenly, she was aware of the dead, the 
almost desperate silence in the house. 
The children must be home, she 
thought; if they’re not, there must be 
something wrong. 

“The children,” she said. “I think 
they must be home. We really ought to 
be more careful.” 

“You started this, not me.” 

Just like a child, she thought again. 

She stood up because it was impossible 
any longer to remain seated. Walking 
into the hall, she found it empty. She 
looked upstairs. Although she saw noth- 
ing, she sensed, perhaps because of some 
almost imperceptible sound, that the 
children were there. “Leda, Andrew?” 
she said. 

“Yes, mother.” The girl appeared sud- 
denly, too suddenly, at the head of the 
stairs. The boy showed more slowly, 
giving the appearance of someone shuf- 
fling and sullen. 

“Didn’t you know your father was 
home? He’s been waiting for you.” 

“We just got in, mother. We'll be 
right down.” 

Mary waited for her children. They 
dawdled inexpertly above her, their 
whispers short and almost fierce. “You,” 
the boy said, “You go first.” That was 
all their mother could hear. 
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Leda started down the stairs. Her 
pace, somehow even her poise, increased 
as she descended. The boy lagged. Mary 
Vinson stood in the hall as they went 
into the long room where their father 
had riseh to meet them. With a sudden 
catching at her throat, with a sudden 
sense of long betrayal, she saw him turn 
the charm on. On and off like water in 
a tap, she remembered hearing it said 
about him. And what a woman, slightly 
drunk, had once called him: “Charm- 
boy.” 

“Well, well,” he was saying, “and 
how are the two battlers?” He went to 
them and kissed them, talking to them 
meaninglessly while they smiled shyly, 
warming perceptibly to him. 

“I had a fight today,” Andrew said. 

“Did you win?” his father said. “Did 
you give him the old one-two?” 

“He was too big for me to reach with 
it,” Andrew said. “But I got in on him 
with some big swings.” ; 

His father laughed inordinately. Leda 
stood by, smiling quietly and uncer- 
tainly. Mary Vinson noticed how tall 
her daughter was, for eleven, how defi- 
nite the boy’s face seemed, for eight, 
in his excitement. 

“You and I and Elliott ought to get 
in some trout fishing up the river while 
I'm here,” their father said. 

“You bet,” the boy said. 

“You're getting big, all right, Leda,” 
Bill Vinson said, turning to the girl. 
“T suppose you'll be knocking them dead 
in another year.” The girl flushed a 
little, dropping her eyes. Her face 
worked strangely for a child’s, as though, 
Mary Vinson thought, she were trying 
not to smile too openly. 

“You going to be around long, pop?” 
Andrew said. 

“No, I have to get back to New York 
pretty quick. Have to get going on that 
big, new mural. You know the one.” 

“Uh-huh.” The boy's eyes fell away 
as the girl’s had, his mouth open in a 
curious, strained way, like that of a 
mask. 


HEY know, Mary Vinson thought, 
they know everything. Then she 
thought she was being morbid and that 
they couldn’t possibly know everything. 
“You'll be here for Christmas though, 
won't you?” Leda said. Looking at her 
daughter, Mary Vinson saw ‘the young 
face was open, seemingly without guile. 
She wondered if women, young women, 
asked such questions naturally, without 
premeditation. 

“I'd like to, sweet, but I really can’t,” 
Bill said. “I’m lucky I can get away 
from my work even this long. We'll 
see a lot of each other, though, until 1] 
do go. I won’t go until the day before 
Christmas. How’s that?” 

“That'll be fine,” Leda said. Her lips 
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didn’t quite close. Mary Vinson won- 
dered again if the teeth would seem 
less buck as her daughter's face filled 
out. His work, she thought; he hasn't 
worked steadily in almost half a year. 
Sara was having too good a time showing 
him off. “After things are cleared up,” 
Mary knew they were telling each other, 
“after things are cleared up We'll be 
back at work.” Mary hoped so, herself, 
for Bill’s sake. Whatever he might be 
as a man, he was a good painter. She 
sighed inwardly as she thought one more 
time, as other women had thought for 
centuries, how confusing it was that 
art should be so separated from morality. 

“And we'll go back into the Wolf 
River bottoms and go gunning for 
quail,” Bill was saying. “All three of us. 
It’s time both of you learned to handle 
a shotgun. Wouldn't you like that, Leda? 
| know Andrew will.” 

“I guess so,” Leda said. 

“We ought to have a good time this 
week,” Bill said. “The late fall is one of 
the best times for the old Gulf Coast. 
We were thinking of that when we 
moved here, weren’t we, mother?” 

“Oh, yes,” Mary said, startled. She 
wondered if he were trying as hard to 
kid himself as to kid others. His face 
had the fond, false, hearty smile upon 
it. And the kids were falling for it, 
apparently, just eating it up. Well, so 
did everyone else, Mary thought, and 
the children at least had the excuse of 
being young. 

He seemed to have run out of things 
to say, and was standing, looking at the 
children, who were not looking at him 
or at anything in particular. Outside it 
was perceptibly darker. 


AYBE you two had better hun 

Mi along,” Mary said. “I'll have 
Anna see that dinner is early tonight 
so that you can eat downstairs with your 
father.” 

“Aren’t you going to eat with us, 
mother?” the boy said. “I mean now 
that the plane isn’t going to go and you 
won't be able to leave on it?” 

“No,” Mary said, “I’m going to get 
the night train and probably eat on 
that. I want to be in Chicago to see 
Grandmother tomorrow.” 

“But the night train leaves late, after 
late dinner even,” the boy said. 

“Now run along, the both of you,” 
Mary said. “And I'll be up in a few 
minutes to kiss you good-by. You ought 
to be able to find something to do in 
the game room.” 

They passed quietly out of the room, 
the boy first. Anna the housekeeper, 
came in as they left and silently lit 
candles inside the hurricane glasses. 
When she, too, had gone, Bill let his 
face relax completely and sat down. 
“You see,” he said, “nothing bothers 


them. They're smart kids. For one 
thing. I don’t think they know too much 
about what's happening, and _ for 


another, if they do know, they're smart 
enough to realize it’s for the best and 
that this kind of thing just has to 
happen. They're not bothered.” 

Mary didn’t speak, doing her best not 
to say it, but it came out. “You're stupid, 
Bill. You could see or not see anything, 
just as you want to. You—” She stopped; 
trembling, saying just a little, thinking 
one more time that maybe the children 
were listening. 

“OF course, if you've told them—” he 
said, and called her the name again. 

“I’ve told them nothing but that 
you've been on a mural job in New 
York.” 

“I knew you'd start something like 
this,” he said. ““That’s why I wanted 
you gone when I got here. Now either 
you get out or I'll get out. And if I go 
the kids’ll ask a lot of questions.” 

Rain hit the picture window like a 
handful of shot. In the hall Mary put 
on a light raincoat and picked up her 
bag. She brushed by Elliott trying to 
carry it for her. At the kitchen entrance 
she heard Anna say that with this 
onshore wind, the waves would be com- 
ing over that bad section of the road 
just over the state line. Mary got into 
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the coupe and started it. She gave it 
too much gas and it roared out of the 
driveway in first, just missing a post 
before she could fully control the car. 


She supposed she could drive around” 


town or go to the inn, but either one 
would look odd to people knowing that 
Bill was home. She went straight west 
along the coast road. She knew she was 
a bad driver, but she ought to be able 
to get to New Orleans by tonight any- 
way. And she had to drive, had to do 
something involving action, and driv- 
ing was the only thing she could think 
of doing. 

At their house, Bill Vinson sat in the 
mauve-and-white living room, the glass 
in his hand, and looked at his pictures 
in the candlelight. They were good, all 
right, even if they did represent mostly 
his earlier work; he could sell them any 
time he wanted to, for fifteen hundred, 
two thousand apiece. It was like money 
in the bank. He had seen Mary go down 
the coast road instead of taking the 
turn into town, and then he had sat 
down in the big chair and looked at 
the pictures. 

He was going to do more, too, he 
thought. Eggs had to be broken to make 
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a cake. With Sara near him all the time 
he was really going to turn work oy 
He sat there for quite a while in the 
almost silent house. Elliott brought hin 
drinks regularly and he could sme 
faintly the peppers being cooked the 
way he liked them, stuffed with cream 
cheese and with a sauce of stewed, fresh 
tomatoes. 

“Dinner ready, Mr. Vinson,” Elion 
said. 

“Where are the kids?” Bill said, tis. 
ing. He felt the drinking a little. 

“Don’t rightly know,” Elliott said, 
“Anna, she'll get them, I guess.” 








NNA came into the room. “The 
children aren’t upstairs, Mr. Vin. 


son. I don’t know where they are. Th 


may be outside.” Her round, white face 
was anxious, and it annoyed him. He 
cursed, sensing something his mind te. 
fused to speculate upon. 

He snapped on the floodlight that lit 
the grounds between the house and the 
garage. Something was moving near a 
corner of the limestone garage, some. 
thing that looked like a dog but didn’t 
quite move like one. Bill Vinson hur. 
ried over to it in the rain. It was An- 
drew on his hands and knees, swaying 
sidewise like an animal as he deliber- 
ately and steadily beat his head against 
the stone corner. Bill grabbed him up, 
blood streaming down one side of the 
boy’s face. The rain beat into the blood. 
washing it away. 

Bill shook him. “What's the matter 
with you, boy? What the hell’s the mat 
ter with you? You gone crazy?” 

The boy stared at him in the bright 
light. He didn’t blink in the rain, and 
because of the rain Bill couldn't tell 
whether he was crying or not. 

“Answer me!’” Bill said. “What's the 
matter with you? You gone crazy? 
Where’s your sister?” 

“Gone beach,” the boy said. Wind 
shifted the rain briefly away and _ the 
blood emerged again in a thin trickle 
from the boy’s hair. 

“Beach? What's she doing at the 
beach?” 

“Don’t know,” the boy said. His voice 
was listless. 

Bill turned toward the house. Anna 
met him, coming out of it. She wore a 
raincoat and Bill cursed at her. “What 
the hell kind of upbringing you and 


’ Mrs. Vinson giving these kids?” Bill said. 


“What's the matter with these damn 
kids? Get a light, get Elliott. Leda’s 
down at the beach.” 

They would all go toward the beach 
in a moment, all be hurrying in feverish, 
leaning motion. But for a little while, 
a few seconds, the rain blowing into her 
eyes and nose, the bright light beating 
into her face, the housekeeper looked 
at Bill Vinson and didn’t say a thing. 
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blood, 
By JOHN C. O'BRIEN 
natter 
* mat- 
oright Eicedinn of gathering storm clouds, 
, and 
t tell the United States and Great Britain have 
i rushed headlong into speedy demobilization 
crazy? 
Wind HERE seems to be a good deal of _ the victory is won, it’s farewell to arms  yerse of reassuring. It can be stated 
| the ‘y confusion, not only in Washington — as quickly as the officers can fill out the accurately that since these meetings 
rickle but throughout the country, about the discharge papers. For our people mili- started there has been a steadily rising 
long-range problem of national defense. tary life holds no attractions once the curve of misunderstanding among the 
the The number of Americans who are will- | enemy has laid down his arms. Ameri- major Allies, a curve which has shot 
ing to put their trust in a world organi- cans don’t like big peacetime armies; up sharply since the fighting stopped. 
voice zation to keep the peace is steadily they don’t want to pay for them. Only the wilfully blind fail to see a 
diminishing, but so far neither the peo- If we had only to consider the pos- widening chasm of disagreement be- 
Anna ple nor their representatives in the nma- sibility of a resurgence of the might of tween the United States and Great 
wre a tion’s capital have shown a willingness our former enemies, we could be rea- Britain on the one hand and Russia 
What to come to grips with the question of | sonably complacent about our future on the other which augurs ill for the 
and how to insure the country’s future se- security. Our uneasiness, acutely felt by future peace of the world. One does 
said. curity. our military leaders but only nebulously not have to subscribe to the thesis that 
lamn The men who fought in Europe and by the man in the street, arises from war between the Anglo-Saxon world and 
eda’s in the Pacific naturally want to come the growing mistrust of the peace mech- Russia is inevitable to appreciate the 
home. And their fathers and mothers anism set up at San Francisco—a United _ folly of putting a blind trust in the pro- 
each and sisters and brothers, too, want them Nations’ organization’ dominated by the jected United Nations. 
rish, to come home. Congress, fearful of the Big Three military powers. It should not be easy for Americans 
hile, wrath of disgruntled GI’s and their rela- The previews of collaboration by the to be complacent when they see Russia 
» her tives, is building fires under the Army Big Three in the settlement of world aggressively pushing her sphere of in- 
ting and Navy to hasten the homecomings. _—disputes—the conferences that took place _ fluence into the heart of Europe, erect- 
rked Americans have acted the same way at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, and ing a corridor of puppet states along 
Ling. after all their wars. They will fight fierce. the more recent meeting of the Five her western border, hanging on to the 
ly to defend their country, but when — Ministers in London—have been the re- Danish island of Bornholm in the Bal- 
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tic Sea, laying claim to the Dodecanese 
in the Mediterranean, demanding a 
trusteeship of the Italian colonies of 
lripolitania, in western Libya, and per- 
haps in Eritrea on the Red Sea, rushing 

n army of occupation into the north- 
ern half of Korea and demanding a 
hand in the occupation of Japan which 
was defeated by American forces virtu- 
lly single-handed. There is even reason 
o believe that Russia may interpose 
bjections to the the 
United States of island bases in the 
Pacific paid for with American blood 
ind deemed essential by the Navy for 
the security of our western frontiers. 

The whole record of Anglo-American 

Russian “co-operation” since the end 
f the hostilities in Europe has tended 
to deepen the suspicion and mistrust 
hat marked the prewar relations be- 
ween the Soviet government and the 
western world. And the relatively fruit- 
less proceedings in Lancaster House in 
London have turned pessimism into 
1opelessness. 

Yet, heedless of the gathering storm 
louds, the United States and Great 
have rushed headlong into 
speedy demobilization of their armed 
forces without any objective or informed 
onsideration of their peacetime de- 
fense position. This dispersal of armed 
strength, moreover, is being carried out 
n the face of an almost complete lack 
of information concerning the demob- 
lization of Russia’s armies. 

There have been announcements from 
Moscow that the Russian armies were 
being steadily demobilized, but Ameri- 
can and British observers have had no 
opportunity to ascertain the facts. Our 
observers in Germany do know that no 
occupation troops have been withdrawn 


retention by 


Britain 


Inte scala 


bomb project at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


for replacement. And there is no present 
indication that Russia is evacuating 
troops from Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. There are constant troop move- 
ments, but the size of the Russian forces 
in those countries remains constant. 
Russian troops will occupy Bornholm, al- 
though they were supposed to have got- 
ten out last December. Russian forces 
occupy the Kuriles Islands north of 
Japan, and an occupation army swarms 
over northern Korea without any indica- 
tion that it is to give way to a military 
government. 

But. the United States and Great 
Britain are demobilizing, and what is 
more alarming, there is a persistent de- 
mand for progressive reduction of the 
forces of occupation in Germany and 
Japan. As the weeks pass, a growing 


distaste for the whole occupation bug. 
ness, a longing to pull out of Eu 

lock, stock, and barrel, seems to by 
taking hold of the American people. 

This resurgence of old-fashioned 
American isolationism has not escaped 
the notice of leaders of our own and 
the British military forces. In a recen 
interview, printed in the Baltimore Sup, 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, chief of 
the British military mission in this coun. 
try, expressed alarm over the distaste 
manifested in America for the job o 
policing Germany. He said he was fear. 
ful that the United States would pub 
out, leaving only a small garrison in 
the American zone of occupation. That 
would throw Germany into the hands 
of the Russians, who, he pointed ow, 
were maintaining a powerful army con. 
stantly being reinforced by new classes 
of Russian youth. If the United States 
tired of the policing job in Germany, 
there would be no check upon Russian 
ambitions in Europe, Sir Henry warned. 

Our own military leaders have been 
less outspoken in suggesting mistrust of 
Russia, but they share it with their 
British colleagues, and they are unani- 
mous in the belief that this nation 
should not repeat the mistake of weak. 
ening its defenses as it did after the 
first world, war. 

The valedictory of the revered Sec 
retary of War, Henry L. Stimson, was 
that the American people must accept 
the fact that military and naval strength | 
are necessary to maintain the position 
of influence and leadership attained 
during the recent war. The same thing 
has been said, in different words, by 
practically every general and admiral 
who commanded combat forces in 
Europe or the Pacific. 

A poll of Congress probably would 
establish fairly general agreement with 
this view of the military on the part 
of all but a handful of the lawmakers. 
But susceptible to the mail from back 
home and fearful of retribution at the 
polls next fall, Congress has made it its 
first concern to bring the boys home, 
to stop the draft, and to jettison the 
proposal for universal service. 

Now, the Army and Navy, of course, 
anticipated that rapid demobilization 


of the armed forces would follow in 


evitably the cessation of hostilities. The 
two forces, in fact, are eager to returm 
the men who did the fighting as rapidly 
as transportation facilities will permit 
What they are worried about is the 
political pressure to scrap selective serv 
ice, the opposition to universal service. 
the demand for early withdrawal from 
the enemy countries, and the uncer 
tainty about the future size of the armed 
forces in the next few years. 

The Army, which has borne the brunt 
of the demand for speedy demobilization, 


from the Russian zone of occupation Field Marshal Sir Henry Maitland Wilson now has about 8,050,000 men, 3,400,000 
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Yovember, 1945 
deployed in 


the United States, 2,750,000 
in Europe, and 1,900,000 in the Pacific. 


General George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, has told Congress that by 
July 1, 1946, the Army will have been 
reduced to 2,500,000 men. A total of 
6,350,000 are to be released by that 
date, leaving only 1,700,000 in uniform. 
To build up the army to the desired 
strength of 2,500,000 (an army no big- 


than that of Mexico or Argentina), 


General Marshall pointed out that it 
would be necessary to call up 500,000 


through selective service and to recruit 
300,000 volunteers. 

The proposal to seek 300,000 volun- 
teers was a concession by the Army to 
the pressure from Congress to reduce 
the draft calls. There is, and always 
has been, strong doubt in the War De- 
partment that the Army could obtain 
that many volunteers, even if Congress 
passed the so-called “red apple bill” de- 
signed to stimulate enlistments by mak- 
ing the army more attractive. The bill 
offers the men in the peacetime army 
the GI bill of rights enjoyed by men 
who served during the war. But it does 
not increase army pay. The War De- 
partment believes that an adequate 
amy can be maintained only through 
universal military service, but it has. 
all but given up hope that Congress will 
authorize such a system. 

There is no assurance, as a matter of 
fact, that Congress will continue the 
draft even for the six months after the 
formal termination of the war author- 
ized by the Selective Service Act. Since 
General Douglass MacArthur announced 
that within a year the occupation force 
in Japan could be cut to 200,000, the 
clamor for further skeletonizing of ‘the 
peacetime army has been growing loudei 
and louder on Capitol Hill. 

Traditionally more popular with Con- 
gress than the Army, the Navy may 
have an easier time getting approval of 
the ambitious postwar establishment 
proposed by Secretary James V. For- 
restal. Secretary Forrestal wants to re- 
tain 1079 of the Navy's present force of 
1308 combat ships, a fleet surpassing the 
combined fleets of Great Britain, France, 
and Russia. He would keep 300 in active 
service, including most of the battle- 


ships, 100 in “ready reserve,” and 700 
in “laid up reserve.” The Naval air 
force would be maintained at a strength 
of 8,000 aircraft “ready to use” and 4,000 
in reserve. 

A little understood element of any 
postwar defense plan for the United 
States is the atomic bomb. It seems 
quite obvious that this weapon has revo- 
lutionized warfare, but in all discus- 
sions of postwar defense, even by the 
Army and Navy, it seems not to have 
been given more than passing considera- 
tion. There has been no thorough re- 
valuation of other weapons in relation 
to the bomb. 

Before we can fit the atomic bomb 
into any pattern of national defense, 
we must make a basic decision—what 
to do with it. At present the bomb is 
ours. Great Britain and Canada know 
how it was made, and in that sense the 
secret is theirs also, but they could not 
manufacture one and there is no pos- 
sibility of their being able to make one 
for many years to come. The American 
experts doubt that any other country at 
present possesses the combination of 
wealth, resources, and industrial ca- 
pacity to make the bomb. The question 
therefore arises, shall we share the bomb 
with other countries or keep it for our- 
selves? 


HEN we talk about sharing the 

bomb, we mean passing along to 
other nations the “know how” of manu- 
facture, an incredibly expensive and 
complicated process. The fundamentals, 
the theory of nuclear physics, are rather 
generally known. All of the scientists 
who worked on the atomic project and 
the Army officers who directed the re- 
search agree that the secret cannot be 
kept. 

Russia, for example, given the neces- 
sary raw materials, the electric power, 
the industrial facilities, the organization- 
al ability, the skilled workers, eventually 
could work out a process of manufacture. 
The only question is how long it would 
take. On this point there is a difference 
of opinion. Major General Leslie R. 
Groves, who directed the Army’s bomb 
project, thinks it would take the Rus- 
sians, unaided, a long time, more than 





Under the Table 


> Having dined in a restaurant with her hus- 


band, a woman missed her gloves when she was 


floor. 





on her way out. Murmuring something to her 
husband, she hurried back to the table to look 
for them. Not seeing them upon the table, she 
lifted the cloth and began to grub about on the 


Just then a waiter came up. 
“Pardon me, madam,” he said, “but the gentle- 
man is over there by the door.” 
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five years. Other experts think the 
Russians could turn the trick in a much 
shorter time. No one, of course, knows 
to what stage Russian research in nu- 
clear physics has progressed. 

There are two approaches to the 
question of sharing the bomb with other 
powers. There are those, mainly Army 
officers, who take the position that we 
should retain exclusive possession of 
the bomb as long as we can. As Major 
General Groves put it recently, we have 
a lead and we should endeavor to keep 
it, constantly extending and improving 
our research. Another group—scientists, 
laymen, and political idealists—favor 
sharing the bomb secret with all nations 
on the assumption that thus an inter- 
national agreement outlawing atomic 
energy as a weapon could be worked 
out. These are the same people who put 
great trust in the United Nations as 
custodian of world peace. Their hopes 
are based upon fhe premise that the 
community of nations, in return for the 
atomic secret, would be willing tq sur- 
render to an international control or- 
ganization the sovereign right to use the 
atomic bomb as a weapon of war. 

In the end, of course, Congress will 
decide whether we are to take other 
powers in on our secret. At the moment 
Congress is infected with a stout skep- 
ticism, growing out of recent events in 
Europe, that Russia would enter into 
such an agreement or live up to it if 
she did. All signs point to Congress 
siding with the Army’s point of view. 

But no matter how the question is 
decided, we must assume that sooner or 
later we shall stand in danger of attack 
by the atomic bomb, unless the world 
suddenly comes to its senses and under- 

- writes a firm and binding pledge to ban 
it from the arsenal of weapons. And if 
there is to be a threat of such an attack, 
we must reconsider all our present weap- 
ons and our strategy of offense and de- 
fense in the light of the new menace. 
There is at present no defense against 
the atomic bomb, and scientists and the 
Army are agreed that none is now fore- 
seeable. But research for a defense, only 
begun by the Army a few weeks ago, 
must be pursued with the same disre- 
gard for expense, the same secrecy, and 
the same persistence that marked the 
research that brought the bomb into 
being. 

Meanwhile, instead of whittling down 
the Army and the Navy under the whip 
of popular pressure for speedy demobili- 
zation, Congress would better serve the 
national interest by creating a joint 
committee to work with the Army and 
the Navy and with civilian scientists in 
drafting an over-all, long-range plan of 
national defense. The job should not be 
done hastily; it should command the 

best brains in the country. 





HE Bishop read the letter a second 
“hae and then a third. He was ut- 
ierly amazed. The Passionists couldn’t 
do this to him! And yet it seemed that 
they had done it! Try as he would, he 
could find no explanation, and now he 
didn’t quite know what to do. He had 
explained to the Passionist Provincial 
the conditions of his diocese. His need 
of priests was great— tragically great! 
He needed help desperately. Could he 
obtain the services of some young, ac- 
tive priests who would undertake the 
arduous labors of missions for the col- 
ored? He was assured that help would 
be sent, and now, at last, he had word— 
definite word. A fine, zealous priest was 
coming—experienced and capable and 
holy. But tucked away in the letter, 
there was that amazing admission: “He 
is seventy-four years old!” Seventy-four! 
When the crying need of his diocese 
was for the zeal and enthusiasm of 
youth! What could- the Passionists be 
thinking of? And yet, what could he do? 
The Bishop paced the floor that night, 
and prayed fervently to the Holy Ghost 
for guidance. The priest came, and re- 
mained over fourteen years, and became 
one of the greatest figures in the con- 
temporary mission history of the Church. 
His name—Father Mark Moeslein, C.P. 

It was in October of the year 1927 
that the Most Reverend William J. 
Hafey, D.D., then Bishop of the newly 
created Diocese of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina (at present Ordinary of the Dio- 
cese of Scranton, Pa.,) appealed to the 
Provincial of the Passionists for assis- 
tance in his sprawling diocese: The 
Bishop could hardly be blamed for his 
consternation when he learned that his 
ippeal was being answered by a man 
over seventy-four years of age. And yet, 
he came to recognize this old priest as 
one of the greatest treasures ‘of his 
diocese. He saw him accomplish, alone 
and unaided, work that would be almost 
too much for even a far younger man. 
Mark Moeslein was a modern apostle! 

Father Mark Moeslein is the oldest 
Passionist in the world—the oldest liv- 
ing link between Saint Paul of the 
Cross and his numerous Passionist chil- 
dren throughout the world! On Novem- 
ber 14 of this year, Father Mark will 
celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of his religious profession as a Passion- 
ist. This is an event that occurs but 
seldom in the annals of the Religious 
Orders of the Church. As far as we have 
been able to determine, it is the first 
time that any Passionist has lived to 
commemorate the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of his profession. Because of Father 
Mark’s unusual accomplishments for the 
Church in this country, this anniversary 
is of more than passing interest. 

Father Mark Moeslein was born in 


Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 7,. 1854, when 
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Paced the Floor 


By FIDELIS RICE, C.P. 


Pittsburgh was still regarded as more or 
less of a frontier town. He remembers 
that the West was still considered as a 
wilderness, and the Indians were still 
one of the great threats to Western 
development. He remembers quite well, 
when he was a boy of eleven, the mourn- 
ing of the nation at the death of Lin- 
coln, and the subsequent bitterness that 
accompanied the impeachment proceed- 
ings of President Andrew Johnson. 

It vtas during the very year and 
month of Father Mark’s birth—May 
1854—that the Passionist Fathers opened 
their first monastery in this country— 
on the southeast bank of the Monon- 
gahela River in Pittsburgh. Young An- 
drew Moeslein, as he was then called, 
was one of the first Americans to join 
the new community. 

At the completion of his novitiate he 
began his sacred studies for the priest- 
hood. It was not long before he was 
selected to continue his studies in Rome. 
In the early seventies, he and several 
companions arrived in the Eternal City 
to continue their studies in what was 
then the Pontifical College of the Pas- 
sionists, at the Monastery of the Scala 
Sancta, or “Holy Stairs,” across the 
piazza from the Patriarchal Basilica of 
the Lateran. 

On April 6, 1878, he was ordained to 
the holy priesthood in the great Basilica 
of the Lateran—the Pope's Cathedral as 
Bishop of Rome. 

In 1880 he returned to the United 
States. At first he was engaged in teach- 
ing, but it was not long before Father 
Mark’s great preaching talents were rec- 
ognized, and he began his career as a 
missionary. He was gifted with a fine, 
resonant voice and excellent diction, 
and soon became an outstanding mis- 
sionary. Over a period of many years 
he preached missions and retreats in 


almost every part of the United States, 

As the years advanced, Father Mark's 
unusual abilities received more and 
more recognition. He was several times 
elected Rector of various monasteries 
and later held the office of Consultor to 
the Provincial. Yet all these assignments 
were but a preparation for his real life 
work. 

In May 1913, Father Paul Joseph 
Nussbaum, C.P., was appointed first 
Bishop of Corpus Christi in Texas. After 
taking possession of his See, Bishop 
Nussbaum wrote several letters to Father 
Mark, telling him of his great need for 


* help. Father Mark wrote to the Bishop 


and offered his services, if his Superiors 
would be willing to permit him to go to 
Texas. It was not long before the ar 
rangements were made, and _ Father 
Mark left for Corpus Christi. 

Shortly after his arrival there, he 
learned that the Bishop was anxious to 
open a mission for colored Catholics, but 
that he had no priest to assign to the 
work. Father Mark immediately offered 
himself for the colored work, and his 
long apostolate began. He established 
Holy Cross Mission, and personally sv- 
pervised the building of a church, rece 
tory, school, and convent. During the 
years that he remained in Texas, Father 
Mark saw his little Holy Cross mission 
grow into a thriving Catholic parish. 

In 1927 the Provincial of the Passion- 
ists felt that Father Mark had accom 
plished his work. It was far too arduous 
a task for a man of Father's age to be 
left with all the administrative burdens 
of a parish. And so he was called back 
to the Province, where he might take 
things easy and end his days gracefully 
in relative quiet and rest. 

It wasn’t long after his return to the 
Provincial Monastery, in Union City, 
that Bishop Hafey came to call on the 


The story of a soldier of Christ who 


was undaunted by difficulties or the burden of 


years in his work for the Negro 
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Provincial to ask him for help for the 
Diocese of Raleigh. Father Mark was 
brought down to the Bishop’s suite and 
was presented to the Bishop as a vet- 
eran with lots of experience in colored 
work. After the Bishop had left, Father 
Mark went to the Provincial and vol- 
unteered to go to North Carolina, if the 
Bishop would take him. We have al- 
ready seen under what circumstances 
the Bishop “took” him. And so, at the 
age of seventy-four, after he had been 
offered retirement and ease, he started 
out once more for the mission field— 
this time in Washington, North Caro- 
lina. 

Father Mark arrived in Washington 
and took over the little mission of 
Mother of Mercy. There was only one 
Catholic in his parish; his altar boys, 
his choir, and all of the pupils in the 
school were non-Catholic. Almost im- 
mediately Father Mark—a very com- 
petent architect—began to work on plans 
for the enlargement of his little mission. 
It was while he was in Washington that 
his fiftieth anniversary of ordination 
occurred. Father received a few thou- 
sand dollars from many friends through- 
out the country as a personal gift, but 





Father Mark Moeslein, who is today the 











oldest Passionist in the world 
the money was immediately invested in 
the building project, and to his great 
joy he was able to enlarge the school 
and mission. 

During most of the time that he was 
in North Carolina, Father Mark had no 
curate, and carried on alone all the 
duties of parish work. But hardest of 
all was the agonizing work of begging. 
For long years, alone and unaided, 
Father Mark carried on the repugnant 
task of writing thousands of letters, beg- 
ging for help. “It was heart-breaking 
work, Father, and the response was so 
slight,” he said, “but it was God’s work, 
and it had to be done.” 


ONVERSIONS were few, and the 
€; work grew slowly. But grow it did! 
He was used to disappointments and re- 
buffs, and they did not crush him as they 
might have crushed a younger man. The 
day after he arrived in Washington one 
of the most prominent men in the city 
called on him to warn him: “There's 
only one thing that the people down 
here hate more than a Republican, and 
that’s a Catholic!” Such was his welcome 
to Washington. 

But in spite of hardships, he loved 
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his mission. “1 had always hoped that I 
could die among my colored, I loved 
them so. But I guess the Lord saw that 
I wasn’t good enough to stay there,” he 
said only a few days ago. How many 
converts he won he will not say, but 
Bishop Hafey told this writer that they 
number in the hundreds. We are de- 
lighted to be able to include this tribute 
from His Excellency, Bishop Hafey of 
Scranton: 

“When the Church in America found 
itself faced with the necessity of caring 
for the millions of immigrants from 
Italy, God raised up Mother Cabrini as 
the simple solution to what seemed an 
insoluble problem. No less an extraordi- 
nary need confronts us in the problem 
of caring for our millions of Negroes in 
America, to protect their God-given 
rights. In solving this problem God 
called Father Mark of the Passionist Or- 
der, then nearing his seventy-fifth year, 
in well-earned retirement. At that time 
only two priests were active in this apos- 
tolate in the whole State of North Caro- 
lina. Today the number approximates 
fifty, and the field is widening yearly. In 
my humble opinion, under God, Father 
Mark was the extraordinary means 
chosen to lead the way by the whole- 
hearted consecration of mind and heart 
to the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
a people dear to the Heart of Christ. On 
earth, at the age of ninety-two, he is an 
inspiration to young feet to follow in 
his footsteps. In eternity he will be an 
intercessor and champion of the Church's 
missionary labors among the millions of 
the Negro race in America.” 

In 1943 it became obvious that Father 
Mark needed medical attention. His 
general health was still good, but a seri- 
ous hernia had developed, and his eye- 
sight was rapidly failing. For some years 
his hearing had been bad, but by means 
of a hearing-aid he had managed to 
carry on-his work..Finally, however, the 
Provincial told him to come north for 
treatment. Father Mark seriously be- 
lieved that he would remain in the 
North only for a few weeks—until after 
he had recovered from his operation, 
and then he would go back to his mis- 
sion to resume active work once more. 

It was apparent to the doctors that he 
could not stand an operation, and no 
surgeon would assume the responsibility 
of attempting one. And so it had to be 
explained to Father Mark that he would 
not be able to return to his beloved 
colored in the South. He confided to 
this writer only a day ago that that news 
was the greatest cross he has had to bear 
in his life! He still does not quite forgive 
the doctor for not venturing the opera- 
tion. 

So now he is stationed in our Monas- 
tery of Saint Joseph in Baltimore, still 
yearning for his beloved Mother of 
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Mercy Mission. Although he is in his 
ninety-second year, his mind is young 
nd active. and his memory is still re- 
narkably good. Unlike many of the old, 
1e lives still in the future rather than 
n the past. He wants to look ahead to 
he Church of tomorrow and is vitally 
nterested in all current problems. He 
1as small patience with small talk, and 
ves to discuss the deepest problems of 
philosophy and theology. Always a seri- 
(he has written books on 
iomiletics, church architecture, and the 
eaching of catechism), he still has an 
nsatiable desire for knowledge. One of 
he Fathers in the Baltimore Commu- 
\ity who had taken some special studies 
n Sacred Scripture was greeted warmly 
by Father Mark upon his arrival in the 
Baltimore house: “They tell me, Father. 
hat you have had special studies in 
Scripture. When I took my course of 
some seventy years ago, not 
known about Oriental Sci- 
nce. I wonder if you could give me a 
urse in Scripture, now that we are 
ere together?” Wanting to begin a 
ourse in Scripture in his ninety-second 
ir! Such is the perpetual youth of a 
cholar’s mind! 
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Father Mark today is a magnificent 
nspiration. His face, lined with age, is 
ne of the most priestly and Christlike 
ver seen—one to which only a Rem- 
yrandt could do justice! He is remark- 
bly tolerant of modern foibles, and in 
nany points is still far ahead of his 
mes. He never has been and never 
yuld be a conservative. 

\ few days ago he got wind that this 
rticle was ‘being written. He came to 

writer’s room in quite some conster- 
“Father, what are you doing? 
Why are you doing this to me? There 
sn't anything extraordinary about me. 
[ have never done anything worthy of 
ote! What on earth can you write 
bout? I consoled hint with the thought 
that perhaps his story would do much 
for the cause of the Negro, might even 
be the occasion of help for his little mis- 
on in the South, if more were known 
bout him. And I also promised to read 
he manuscript to him before sending 
to the Editor. (May my Guardian 

\ngel look the other way when I leave 
ut some paragraphs in the reading!) 
Chat softened him. “Well, if it will help 
he mission, then it’s all right!” And so, 

» mollify Father Mark, and to ease my 
ywn conscience, I close with this 
thought. What a magnificent thing it 
would be were help to be found in 
building the church that Father Mark 
ould not build, that this grand old 
priest might end his days knowing that 
what he yearned for more than anything 
else had been achieved—to raise a temple 
to the Living God “unto the edification 
of the Body of Christ.” 
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Courtesy of Polish Review 


Homeless and destitute, a mother wanders through Warsaw’s war-ravaged streets 


By ANN SU 
CARDWELL 


HE Poland of today is a land ruled 

by foreigners. Whatever the British 
and American official statements con- 
cerning the composition and character 
of the group recognized as the Provis- 
ional Government of Poland, the truth 
is that this body is a Soviet puppet, with 
a president who has been a Soviet citizen 
since 1921, and that everything it does 
or says is in strict obedience to instruc- 
tions from the Kremlin. This being the 
case, Poland is no more than a Soviet 
province and unless the Western powers 
take a stand that effects a decided 
change, Western Catholic Christian Po- 
land will in due course become an in- 
tegral part of the atheistic and Byzantine 
Soviet Union. 

In this Poland in servitude to the 
Soviets, all persons who are even sus- 
pected of disapproving of the Soviet 
way of life are branded as “enemies of 
the people.” This means that the vast 
majority of the population is under 
suspicion, and that no Poles, not even 
those who to all seeming have wholly 
accepted Soviet control of their country, 
are in positions of importance. Here it 
should be explained that, in general, 
individuals permitting themselves to be 
used against their own country are 
either unknown or unworthy. The ex- 
ceptions are the few who, in utter de- 
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Sovietization 


spair over British and American betrayal 
of their first and most faithful ally after 
its long and costly struggle against Ger- 
many, see in collaboration with the 
Soviet Union the only possible hope of 
saving even a remnant of their martyred 
nation. 

The real rulers of Poland are the 
Soviet secret police, commonly referred 
to as the NKVD, and the Red Army. 
It is meaningless to say that the puppet 
government is democratic and represen- 
tative of the Polish people because one 
of its vice-premiers is Mikolajczyk, for- 
mer premier of the constitutional Polish 
Government in London. Neither Mikol- 
ajczyk nor any one of the lesser known 
men added to the Lublin group to form 
the “new” government has any authority 
whatsoever. Stalin permitted their inclu- 
sion to further his own ends—to give 
the puppets the appearance of a demo 
cratic group and for bargaining with 
the West. Mikolajczyk had not sufficient 
authority to obtain the release from ar- 
rest of the man he had made his deputy. 
What has become of Mikolajczyk him- 
self is now a topic of conversation, for 
he has recently been out of the picture. 

Word comes from many parts of Po- 
land that the lot of the people is much 
worse now than it was under the Ger- 
man occupation. When charges are 
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Jaced against a person, the trial is con- 
ducted by a “people's court,” with a 
parody on justice. But in most instances 
bers of the NKVD suddenly appear 
Love the night and take their victim 
qway, giving no explanations at the 
time nor any information later as to 
what was the fate of the arrested person. 
There is no security for any Pole in 
his own country. A recent report tells 
of arrests of Cracow University profes- 
sors who have been making every effort 
to work in accord with the requirements 
of the present government, of the arrest 
of members of the clergy, and various 
intellectuals. The day this is written 
word comes of the arrest of some 400 
persons on the streets of ruined Warsaw. 
Bierut and his “premier,” Osubka, 
have on various occasions frankly stated 
that only the “democratic element” will 
be recognized as loyal Poles, explaining 
that a “democrat” is one who accepts 
their policies and program. There is no 
room, they say, for opposition or criti- 
cism. All members of the Polish Under- 
gound Government and the 250,000- 
strong Polish Home Army were strug- 
gling for the preservation of Polish in- 


of Poland 


dependence and territorial integrity. But 
these ideals naturally were incompatible 
with the Bierut-Osubka policy of sub- 
jection to the USSR. Therefore all such 
patriots were branded “Fascist” and “re- 
actionary,” which meant that they were 
hunted out and sent by the tens of 
thousands to forced labor in the USSR. 
The “purge” continues, thus preparing 
for “free and untrammeled elections” by 
ridding Poland of all who cannot be 
coerced by fear to do Soviet bidding. - 
In the meantime everything is being 
done to get Poles outside of Poland to 
return, although it is flatly stated that 
only those who will accept the present 
government without criticism will be 
tolerated. Yet the opposition element, 
which includes the 113,000 Polish sol- 
diers in Italy, the even larger Polish 
army in Great Britain and western 
Europe, and most of the Poles every- 
where, constitutes a very real potential 
danger from the viewpoint of the Bierut 
group, and one they would like to get 


in their own hands, that they might 


dispose of it as they are disposing of the 
potential opposition inside Poland. 
Economically Poland is in a deplor- 


‘able state. The trumpeted rural reform 


has been a complete failure. The aver- 
age allotment of land to the landless 
peasants was too small to provide a liv- 


ing for a family, especially when the new 
owner had neither farm implements, 
livestock of any kind, nor seed. For 
what the Germans had not taken with 
them the Russians themselves have car- 
ried off. British and American prisoners 


of war now back home have told of 
seeing great herds and droves of cattle, 
sheep, horses, and hogs being driven 
across Poland to the East. In many areas 
literally everything was taken, either to 
feed the Soviet armies in Poland or to be 
sent to the USSR. 

The poverty of the peasants passes 
description, said one of my informants. 
The government share of rural produc- 
tion in some areas is as high as 80 per 
cent, leaving only 20 per cent for the 
family to live on and to sell, that neces- 
sities not produced on the farm may be 
obtained. Everywhere are Soviet troops 
—there is little indication of their with- 
drawal—who live off the land. 

From source after source come ac- 
counts of the amazing lack of discipline 
in the Red Army. What the Red sol- 
dier wants he takes. Holdups and thefts 
are a regular part of life. So is raping, 
which is so general that there are thou- 


Valiant Poland fought 
on the winning side but lost 
the war 


sands of pregnant women and girls as 
the result. It is reported that no woman 
or girl between the ages of 10 and 70 
can feel secure on the streets of Polish 
cities. The pregnancies have become such 
a problem that the Polish Red Cross in 
Poznan and the professors of the uni- 
versity there supported the demand for 
abortions and the rush for them was 
checked only when the bishop and uni- 
versity rector intervened. 

Theft and pillaging is not confined 
to the individual soldier. Soviet author- 
ities have thoroughly stripped Poland 
not only of food but of machinery, 
stocks of all kinds, factory equipment, 
even the furniture in homes that escaped 
German plundering. At the port of 
Gdynia not only were the great cranes 
and harbor installations removed arid 
shipped to Russia, but all such things 
as the rings in the wharves where the 
boats were tied up. Windowpanes, floors, 
door fittings, curtains, beds, linens—lit- 
erally everything that can be used is 
diligently gathered up all over Poland 
and shipped to the USSR. 

Puppet government officials and em- 
ployees and writers, actors, artists and 
their like who are willing to serve as 
Soviet propagandists are the only people 
who live comfortably in Poland. These 
have good salaries and privileges worth 
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more than their salaries. For them there 
are clubs where furnishings and food 
are requisitioned, for them the only 
comfortable living quarters. Such per- 
sons are not in the category of a friend 
who wrote recently that he was “in 
mortal terror every time he went on 
the street lest he return naked,” his 
clothing being in such wretched con- 
dition. 

Every letter from Poland pleads for 
food, clothing, medical supplies. “We 
have no winter clothing. We have no 
shoes. We have nothing.” UNRRA is in 
Poland, but a Soviet citizen, a former 
head of the great Soviet timber trust, 
which depends upon forced labor and 
into whose ranks thousands of deported 
Poles were sent in 1940, directs that or- 
ganization’s activities in Poland. None of 
the UNRRA officials with him are Poles. 
Authentic reports arrive to the effect 
that a large percentage of UNRRA 
stocks, in some ‘instances as high as 
90 per cent, is taken by the Soviet offi- 
cials. Later these things appear on the 
black market, at black-market prices. 
That throws light on the reports of 
American journalists that anybody with 
money can live well in Warsaw. 

kt also helps explain the fact of an 
increasingly menacing health situation. 
Poles who work, and only those working, 
receive ration cards entitling them to 
buy certain foods at reasonable prices. 
But never is there an adequate amount 
of the rationed articles. A Pole in a posi- 
tion to know writes that 30 per cent of 
the population is tubercular. Lack of 
proper housing adds to the health prob- 
lem, for in Warsaw people are living 
like animals in the ruins and in crudely 
constructed shacks. Coal that should 
warm Poles, textiles that should clothe 
Poles are going to Russia. Unless aid 
from outside reaches Poland this au- 
tumn the death toll from starvation, dis- 
case, and cold in that country this winter 
will be enormous. 

Private enterprise, ostensibly _ per- 
mitted, has been practically eradicated 
through government manipulation of 
currency and through shipment of work- 
ing equipment to the USSR. The Com- 
munist-dominated school system and the 
controlled press and radio are tools of 
Soviet propaganda agencies. Slowly but 
steadily, activities of the clergy are being 
restricted and the fact that priests are 
being arrested is significant of future 
trends. The process of crushing the 
Roman Catholic Church, the original 
bearer of Western and Latin civiliza- 
tion to Poland, is now, within that coun- 
try, in its beginning. In every area of 
Polish life sovietization is under way, 
following a program long since pre- 
pared, and in its fundamentals a replica 
of that carried out in Russia a quarter 
of a century ago. 


ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 








The Lost Pilot 


> Tus story of an Army flyer who lost his bearings and 
didn’t return to the flying field for months was told by Marcia 
Winn in the “Chicago Tribune”: 


One of the nicer tales of the war, rapidly becoming a 
legend, concerns a young Army flyer who had been sent 
to California for final training. He took off on a high alti- 
tude flight one morning and was having an ecstatic time of 
it high above the clouds until he realized suddenly’ that 
he had lost his bearings. Above him was a copper sun. 
Below him was an illimitable, unbroken floor of clouds. 
Not even a mountain peak broke this beautiful waste. 
Futilely, as the needles of his gas meters moved closer and 
closer to “empty,” he raced on and on, seeking an opening, 
and finally, just as the needles gave their last gyration, a 
rift appeared. He went through it. 

He found himself high above thg Pacific Ocean. On all 
its bland expanse he saw only one object, an aircraft car- 
rier. He had never landed on a carrier; Army flyers rarely 
do. But he did, safely and beautifully. If the Navy was 
surprised to see this strangely plumaged bird, it masked it 
well and welcomed him aboard. : 

The Navy then informed the young Army flyer it was 
very sorry, but the ship had its orders. It was proceeding 
straight across the Pacific to battle, and he would have to 
geo with it. He did, and in the course of time learned to 
fly off the carrier, piloted a Navy plane in battle, and 
emerged with three Jap planes to his credit. And, in time, 
he returned to the United States. The Army promptly 
charged him with being absent eight months without leave, 
but said everything would be all right if he went back to 
California and finished his flight training. 


Hearing Is Believing: 


> Tue FoLiowine, taken from “Tune In,” are some of the 
behind-the-mike tricks performed by soundmen to add a 
finishing touch to radio presentations: 


A large majority of the sound effects in radio—90 per cent, 
some soundmen say—are transcribed at the source of the 
sound by four companies specializing in that work. They've 
set up their equipment on a New York ferry to catch tooting 
harbor whistles, shrieking sirens, the busy noises of the boat 
itself as it docks; in the subway, in railroad stations, in the 
zoo—wherever a special sound is to be found. The huffing 
locomotive coming into a station which opens the “Grand 
Central” program was recorded—but not in Grand Central 
Station. There the locomotives are all electric-powered—and 
soundless. ... 

For two men walking along the street, as when Hoppy and 
“The Saint” stroll together, the trained soundman does a 
slow tap dance in broken tempo on a cement slab or the 
studio floor. Dozens of other effects are just as simply done, 
but startlingly realistic. 

A roaring blaze of fire? Cellophane held in front of the 
microphone, gently crushed in the fingers. Walking on snow? 


(al egorica 


A box of kitchen cornstarch, squeezed rhythmically in both 
hands. The husky hero crashing through a door? Just a mild 
soundman crumpling a strawberry box. Jack Benny’s ancient, 
protesting Maxwell? A small, off-center electric motor re. 
volving a strip of iron in an old washboiler containing odds 
and ends of metal junk. The milking of a contented cowi 
A couple of small water-filled syringes alternately squirted 
into a bucket. The suicide’s body landing floors below with 
a sickening thud? Merely a garden squash dropped on the 
studio floor. A light, rustling breeze? Strips of newspapers 
swayed gently in the soundman’s hand. A tasty cocktail being 
shaken up? Sleigh bells wrapped in adhesive tape, rattled 
in a glass. The patter of rain? It’s birdseed falling on a slowly 
revolving turntable, pushed off by a windshield wiper onto 
a sheet of parchment, hitting a pingpong ball en route! 


The Laughter Business 


> Rapio comepy is big business, with hundreds of thousands 
of dollars involved. Courtenay Savage gives some interesting 
figures on the cost of comic shows in an article in “Columbia”: 


Comedy is the most costly ware the radio industry sells. 
The bill for a good half hour of air-time will run from $7,000 
to $10,000 for a full network, and a top show will spend 
from $15,000 to $20,000 for talent. Then, also involved, is 
the important business item of the sales resulting from the 
program. If you are impressed, you'll remember to buy the 
product, so the manufacturer will have a yearly turnover 
that reaches millions. 

Of course, the dial-flippers are not supposed even to suspect 
these facts. All they have to do is laugh—and buy. To the 
boys on the inside, however, a top popularity radio show is 
a job that is intense, ulcer-snapping, and often friendship 
breaking. .. . 

To be in the room when several top-flight comedy writers 
are hatching a script is one of the more nerve-wracking ex 
periences. Coats are off; collars are open; shaves have been 
neglected; there’s plenty of smoke and, frequently, half-empty 
glasses. Gagsters are apt to be exhibitionists. Some of them 
think more clearly while lying on the floor. (I haven't heard 
of any who work while hanging by the knees from a chan- 
delier, but I won’t be surprised if I do.) Others like to 
pace back and forth stepping over recumbent colleagues. One 
fellow whistles through his teeth. All “act out” the gag before 
it is put on paper... . 

But to get back to big business: it’s radio history that the 
string of comedy-variety programs which can be heard over 
NBC each Sunday night adds up to the all-time high ol 
approximately $100,000 a week for talent and production. 
Jack Benny's contract is for $22,500 per broadcast and, ol 
course, that means the over-all production expenses—writers, 
singers, orchestras, stooges, guest stars, sound men, and Benny. 
Fred Allen’s new program has a $20,000 ticket and Edgar 
Bergen one for $15,000. These figures, plus the outlay for 
the Fitch Bandwagon, the all-girl “Hour of Charm” program, 
Frank Munn, and a few others make up the total outlay. 
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The ‘high prices are not limited to Sunday night. The 
Tuesday night Bob Hope package sells for $19,000, Fibber 
McGee and Molly get $10,000 for their half hour, and on 
Thursday night there’s another $90,000 talent bill which is 
divided up between Dinah Shore, Burns and Allen, Abbot 
and Costello, Rudy Vallee, and one or two others. The Ginny 
Simms show was recently given a new contract for $12,500, 
and both the Jimmy Durante-Garry Moore show and Danny 
Kaye’s program are pulling down close to the $20,000 mark. 
Abbot and Costello check in for $17,000, and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner gets $7,500 for writing and co-starring with Roland 
Young in a ten-minute spot on a variety half hour. 


Oversight 


> Bic-LEAGUE BaseBALL players as well as ordinary train pas- 
sengers found a veal transportation problem facing them this 
past summer. “This Week” tells the following on the Boston 
Braves: 


Some weeks ago when sleeping-car service was drastically 
cut, big-league ball teams were really hard-hit. The players 
would stand in‘the aisles for hours—and then dive into a 
long day of baseball. So imagine the delight of the Boston 
Braves when, one night in Cincinnati, they learned they 
were going to have real berths on their hop to Pittsburgh. 
They all piled into the car and were snoring happily in record 
time. 

Next morning they gasped as they pulled up the shades— 
they were still in the Cincinnati station. The railroad people 
had found a sleeper for them, all right, but they hadn't 
been able to scrape up an engine. 


What's In a Name? 


> In AN ArTICLE in “Progress Guide,” Alexander McQueen 
writes of surnames and the reasons people change them. 
Some paragraphs from his article: 


Dear Friend: I am the man you knew as John Jones, 
but from now on I will ask you to think of me and address 
me as Archibald Wilson. Having recovered from my rheu- 
matism, I am a new man, and am therefore adopting a new 
name. Yours truly, A. Wilson. 

Imaginary, of course. But such a letter would seem per- 
fectly natural to certain tribesmen in Central Africa who 
reason that if a sick man is called Jones, a healthy man 
should be called something entirely different. 

Before we smile at our African cousin, we may as well 
recall that name-changing is a game played by all sorts of 
men. It’s done for one reason or another by some of the 
best people. If a certain old English family hadn't tinkered 
with its surname, the Father of our Country would have 
been George Wessyngton; if a certain French immigrant 
hadn't simplified his name for Bostonian utterance, a famous 
poem might have been started something like this: “List, my 
children, and you shall hear of the midnight ride of Appollos 
Rivoire’—Paul Revere to you. 

A great changer of names is war. The first World War 
changed the surname of British royalty from the German 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha to the English Windsor. Whereupon 
Kaiser Wilhelm II promptly staged a gala Berlin perform- 
ance of Shakespeare’s “The Merry Wives of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,” which, to give the devil his due, was a neat re- 
joinder. In the United States the same war witnessed whole- 
sale Americanizing of Germanic names: Ochs to Oakes, 
Eschenbach to Ashbrook, Vogelsong to Birdsong. 

Often, instead.of mere translations, entirely new surnames 
were taken; Wilhelm would become Wilson, Steiner would 
call himself Stanley; others, with names as German as sauer- 
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kraut, assumed such 100 per cent American “monikers” as 
Jefferson or Lincoln. Incidentally, sauerkraut itself became 
victory cabbage, and hamburger became—of all things—Salis- 
bury steak. Speaking of Hamburger, a Californian of that 
name recently changed it to Hamburg, so that people 
wouldn’t playfully refer to him as “chopped Meat.” . . . 

Two centuries ago a well-known Englishman named Rot- 
ton decided that his name was—the way it sounded; so he 
tried to improve it by spelling it “Wroughton.” Some mem- 
bers of his family changed with him; others stood pat. Men 
of both names still flourish in England, the Wroughtons no 
more distinguished than the Rottons. 


Things te Come? 


> Ir Is NOT ONLY in our own country that dreamers are 
promising wonderful things in the postwar years. The fol- 
lowing is quoted in the “Irish Digest”: 


The President of the British Electrical Development Asso- 
ciation foresees the house of the future in which the stairs 
will carry you up to bed as soon as you set the current in 
motion by touching the banister. It sounds preposterous, but 
already, in another mode, we have the door mat which has 
put the door handle out of action by opening the door for 
you as soon as your foot makes contact. 

Further forecasts are for systems of sliding panels to ex- 
pand the room-space as desired, walls that will fold up, and 
ceilings that will open at a touch to admit the sun and air. 
It seems but a short step forward from that to the moving 
bed that can be switched downstairs on the night when one 
feels so comfortable by the parlor fire that one wants to 
sleep beside it. 

That will be the day when, according to the Electrical 
Association’s president, everyone will have his vest pocket 
telephone, and his wrist watch will incorporate a radio re- 
ceiving set. All of which is not as absurd as it may seem. 
remembering the ridicule with which “flying in the air” was 
regarded not so many years ago. 


Radar Tomorrow 


P Like OTHER wartime discoveries, radar will play an im- 
portant role in peacetime. From “Newsweek”: 


Through the choppy seas off the coast of Iwo Jima plowed 
a dozen Japanese warships. The weather was heavy, the ships 
obscured by a soupy fog. 

Yet from a distance of 25 miles, mighty American coastal 
guns, with pinpoint accuracy, detected the vessels and later 
blasted them. The amazing new equipment that made this 
possible: a radar set which boasts an uncanny firing range 
of 12 miles. 

The apparatus, called “seacoast fire-control radar,” described 
recently by scientists of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology who designed it for the Signal Corps, operates auto- 
matically by feeding the guns details on the target’s range 
and bearing. This is accomplished by transmitting radio 
pulses of unusually short wave-lengths, streaming out in a 
narrow beam. At a range of 5,000 yards, the beam would be 
only 50 yards wide. Old-fashioned radar sets used beams 60 
to 80 times as wide. .. . 

One obvious peacetime use of this radar set is to guide 
safely to anchorage vessels with no radar equipment or whose 
sets are not operating accurately. With a cinematic view of 
incoming vessels (ships detected at 30 miles show up on the 
radar scope as distinct separate dots of light instead of a 
vague mass) shore-based radar operators will send orders by 
radio telephone to the ships to guide them into the proper 
channels, past rocks, shore irregularities, and other obstacles. 


: 





Woodcut of Communist student and cathedral 


A FTER eight years the Chinese Cath- 
A olics in Yenan were to hear Mass 
for the first time. There had been 
nearly 18,000 Catholics in the Vicariate 
§ which Yenan was the Bishop’s seat. 
\ staff of over thirty Spanish Augustin- 
ans and Chinese priests, with more 
than a score of Spanish and Chinese 
Sisters, had fled at the approach of the 
Red Army because of the constant ex- 
perience of Catholic missionaries with 
this Army under its Communist Party 
dictation. 

The Bishop’s Mission, with its Cathe- 
dral church and its separate compound 
for the Sisters, women, and girls, was 
xccupied by three of the five Colleges 
f the Communist Yenan University— 
the same story of occupation as through- 
out the whole Vicariate. The Catholic 
ind Protestant mission compounds in- 
side the walls of Yenan had been com- 
pletely torn down. 

The Mass was to be held in the 
Cathedral. The Communists had agreed 
to my proposal, although Yenan is the 
very heart of the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia 
Border Region—the only really Commu- 
nist section of China today. They felt 
at first that it might be favorable 
propaganda, especially with our people 





Holy Mass 
in the Heart of 
Red China 


By CORMAC SHANAHAN, C.P. 





and the Government of the United 
States, as a mark of freedom of religion. 
Our Sino-Foreign Press Party had ar- 
rived in Communist China on the night 
of May 31, 1944. This public Mass was 
to be said on July 2nd, the Feast of our 
Lady’s Visitation. My first contact with 
the Catholics in the area had been 
made just the week before, although on 
the first afternoon of our arrival in 
Yenan I had requested to have some of 
the Catholics brought in to see me. “Let 
us know where you would like to go 
and whom you would like to see and 
we will arrange,” said Comrade Pu Hwa- 
jen, the official guide appointed to me 
and Maurice Votaw during our entire 
stay. I left Yenan on July 13th without 
my request ever having been granted. 
But that first afternoon, Mr. Pu had 
pulled out his note book, saying: ‘There 
are many Catholics here.” He read off 
the names of two elderly Catholic ladies. 


. After four weeks of a round of celebra- 


tions, arranged visits, and conferences, 
with no Catholics being brought in to 
see me, I asked to visit these two ladies. 
It was in their cave home on the Sun- 
day afternoon before July 2nd that I 
sprang my request to have Mass for the 
Catholics of the district. 
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Catholics entering cathedral 


Fr. Cormac at altar 


“Oh,” said Miss Lucy Chang, “you 
could say Mass here in our cave.” 

“No, I would like to have Mass in 
the Cathedral. You can arrange that, 
can’t you, Mr. Pu.” And during the 
week arrangements were made. 

The Cathedral was now the assembly 
hall of the University, and the raised 
sanctuary was the stage for its theatre. 
The high altar in the background had 
been covered with a large curtain but it 
was still intact. I was to use my portable 
altar privilege. The University author- 
ities told Miss Chang they would like 
to help in the celebration. They had 
an orchestra in their College of Drama 
and Music and if Miss Chang would 
give them some Catholic hymns they 
would play them during the Mass. 
Three such hymns were selected. 

The University would also like to 
help decorate the Church. Would the 
Catholics give them some _ matched 
poems? They would furnish the paper 
and have the poems painted. The two 
matched poems that finally hung at the 
Cathedral door read: “Christ on the 
Cross seemed defeated by His enemies,” 
but, “Triumphant and Glorious, He 
rose from the dead.” 

“Come a day ahead,” Miss Chang 
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had urged me, “so all can go to Con- 
fession.” But after a few hours waiting 
on Saturday morning, I found that our 
Catholics were afraid to be seen going 
to Confession for fear of reprisals. The 
numerous and ever-present spies would 
report on so suspicious a thing as the 
local Chinese talking secretly to a for- 
eign, non-Communist visitor. I found 
how well justified were their very real 
fears and promised to give General Ab- 
solution. And so, before Mass I led 
the Catholics in reciting the Act of 
Contrition and prayers, and followed 
this by reciting the General Absolution, 
which, as Chaplains with our Armed 
Forces, we give to the Catholic boys 
sarting on a flight mission over the 
Japanese. Over sixty of the local Cath- 
dlics received Holy Communion during 
Mass. 

As the procession of Catholics marched 
ito the Church followed by two Cath- 
olic young men who were to serve the 
Mass, and the priest, the orchestra 
played the first hymn. The second was 
played during the Offertory and Con- 
secration. 

After the Post Communion they 
played the final hymn. It was the lament 
of the Ancient Hebrews in captivity, 
the 136th psalm of the Old Testament: 
“By the waters of Babylon we sat and 
wept as we remembered Sion.” “They 
who led us captive asked of us the 
words of songs.” “Sing us a hymn of the 
songs of Sion.” “How will we sing a 
song of the Lord in an alien land.” 

The altar, unveiled, was a gorgeous 
sight. The candles and high ornamented 
candlesticks and large crucifix had been 
preserved by two Catholic ladies in 
their cave home. The beautiful silk em- 
broidered vestments had been made by 
the local Catholics with all the well- 


known artistic skill of the Chinese, 
under the direction of the Spanish 
Sisters. The Catholics here were the 
only ones who could make lace, it 
seemed, and I was presented with a 
piece of fine alb lace and a blue silk 
mandarin long gown. I wore this long 
gown later at a reception by the Gov- 
ernor of the Province at Sian. 


VER five hundred attended Mass 
QO that day, more than half of whom 
were Catholics. During Mass I noticed 
the Communist Cadres keeping order in 
the church, preventing curious children 
from climbing on the stage, hushing all 
noise, while the Catholics sang the lovely 
prayers of the Mass in their native 
tongue, as is the custom all through 
China. 

In my talk to. the Catholics after the 
Gospel, I stressed the point that belief 
in God, the Creator, was even the best 
scientific explanation for the existence 
of the world, and for the laws discovered 
by science in the elements of matter, 
and for the phenomena of life. I tried 
to show that spiritual values based on 
proven religious truths were the basis 
even of material values. Democracy 
and the dignity of human individuals 
were spiritual ideas that made under- 
standable and worthwhile the plans for 
prosperity and the struggle to save the 
Chinese from the Japanese. I tried to 
show that no group could reasonably 
deny such spiritual values even in their 
plans for material progress or national 
salvation. 

Of course there is no freedom of the 
press in Communist China but I had 
wrangled a promise from their paper 
The Liberation Daily, that they would 
print what I would have to say. Actu- 
ally, the University reporter for the 
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paper did come to me after the Mass to 
check his notes with my manuscript. 
He assured me it would go in. But I 
guess it was not the right kind of copy! 
Nearly two weeks later, the day before 
I left Yenan, a brief notice appeared 
that I had held a Catholic Service in 
Chiao Er Ku on July 2nd. 

None of the other correspondents re- 
mained over Saturday night at the Uni- 
versity with me so they were not present 
for the Mass. I gave an account to 
Harrison Forman who filed a dispatch 
for the New York “Herald Tribune.” 
Although we had been told that there 
was no censorship in Communist China, 
Forman had to express his indignation 
when Mr. Pu, the “non-censor” ex- 
aminer, asked him to cut out a sentence 
saying, “it was the first time in eight 
years that Catholic Mass had been said 
here.” 

“It will look,” protested Mr. Pu, “as 
if we did not favor freedom of religion.” 

There was a Mohammedan temple in 
Yenan built by the Communist Party 
for the Chinese Mohammedans, who 
are a power to be reckoned with in all 
Northwest China and Mongolia. But it 
was the only mark of religion anywhere. 
Noticeably absent were the many way- 
side shrines of the tu-ti pu-sa and the 
family clan temples so characteristic 
along the roads of the rest of China. A 
Communist Lieutenant of the Red Army 
had been made a “Labor Hero” for 
discovering some heavy iron temple 
bells and melting them into plough- 
shares. 

But on that Feast of Our Lady’s 
Visitation her Divine Son, Christ our 
Saviour, did come to Yenan. He spoke 
from the altar of the Mass: “This is 
my Body—This is my Blood,” here in 
the heart of Red China. 





Sino-Foreign Press Party at Yenan. Prominent Chinese Communists in picture are: front row, fourth from left, Mao Tze-tung, 
Chairman of Communist Party in China; seventh from left, Gen. Chu Teh, Commander-in-Chief of Red Armies; second 
row, second from right, is Chou En-lai, Communist Vice-chairman. Fr. Cormac is fourth from right in second row 





INSIDE ROME WITH THE 
GERMANS 
By Jane Scrivener. 204 pages. The 


Macmillan Company. $2.50 


Inside Rome With the Germans is a 
record of what happened in Rome be- 
tween the Italian armistice which 
Badoglio signed with the Allies in Sep- 
tember 1943, and June 1944, when the 
Americans marched into the city. 
Though it is a personal account by an 
American religious, intelligent, percep- 
tive, witty, and distinguished by charm 
and clarity of style, it is in no way sub- 
jective, and therein lies its value to the 
future. For neither military accounts 
nor interpretations from outside will 
show us how the human spirit managed 
to survive a war of this magnitude. That 
is the function of books like this. 

No sooner had the armistice been 
signed than the Germans began to shell 
the city; there followed forced labor, 
fuel and food shortages, persecution, 
and all manner of petty tyranny. The 
Pope refused to use fuel in his apart- 
ments, helped feed the city, gave sanc- 
tuary and money to the Jews, and made 
a spirited defense of his right to dis- 
pense charity. The point that the 
Church is neither for one side nor the 
other, but for all men is stressed again 
and again. Likewise the essence of to- 
talitarianism is reduced to its simplest 
formulation—that it brooks no_ opposi- 
tion. This is a moving and tragic story, 
lit up here and there by wit and gaiety 
and charm. It ought to be read widely. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE 


OUT OF CARNAGE 


By Alexander R. Griffin. 327 pages. ° 


Howell, Soskin. $3.00 
\lexander Griffin has looked squarely at 
the horrors of modern warfare and yet 
found “a humane spirit in war.” He 
finds that spirit embodied in the valiant 
men and women who bend every ounce 
of their energy, not to kill, but to save. 
Here he chronicles the triumphs of their 
life-saving techniques in history's great- 
est battle against disease and death. 

He knows how to take the dullness 
out of statistics and how to put color 
into the story of penicillin, DDT, and 
blood plasma. Surprises are plentiful 
here for anyone not a professional stu- 
dent of medicine: the wartime progress 
in refrigeration anesthesia or ice therapy, 





the pressure bandage method in burn 
treatment, surgical sponges made from 
two components of human blood, the 
hygienic value of an unsung war weapon 
affectionately known as the “mosquito 
bomb.” People, too, find a place in these 
pages, interesting people like Colonel 
Fischer, who played a leading role in 
the war on malaria, Lieutenant McKul- 
la, whose plucky fight for survival on a 
Pacific island helped to develop a posi- 
tive survival technique, and, best of all, 
that nameless group of practical psy- 
chologists and angels of mercy known 
only as the flight nurses. Out of Carnage 
presents a few of the less depressing 
aspects of these wartime years. 

MARY E. SHIELDS 


KITCHEN FUGUE 

By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 215 pages. 

Harper and Brothers. $2.75 
This book is a pleasant running com- 
ment on life in England during the 
rain of Hitler’s bombs. It is the story 
of a woman who had never in her life 
cooked or cleaned or done anything 
with her hands except use them on the 
keys of a typewriter. Her account of the 
sudden demands made on her by the 
needs of the times forms a very read- 
able volume, one which often strays into 
reminiscing on how different things used 
to be. It is definitely a British book and 
so one cannot read it with totally Amer- 
ican pleasure. There is still that treat- 
ing of servants and country people as 
if they were always somewhat amusing 
and never quite mature. 

In one salutary chapter’she speaks of 
her amazement on when, coming to 
the United States to lecture, she saw 
before her serried ranks of women— 
and at eleven o'clock in the morning. 
Evidently they had nothing on their 
hands but time. She was also to discover 
that there was not much very serious 
on their minds either. Such names as 
“Literary Society” had led her to believe 
they meant just that, instead of being 
groups whose members expected their 
lecturers to amuse them. She thinks it 
might be well not to widen women’s 
interests without at the same time deep- 
ening them. 

The thing one misses in this book— 
and it may be a good thing for a change 
—is that the war is incidental to the 
writing. It is there, but always muted 
and in the background, and there is no 
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personal note of anything of tragedy or 
anything about children, save the not 
too sympathetic narrative of her brief 
experience with evacuees. Written dur- 
ing years when there were so many 
tragedies, small and great, this book 
gives a rather cold literary impression 
of the time. It is as if the author laid 
with her own hands, unused to toil, a 
fine fire on the hearth, built just as a 
fire should be, with good logs and dry 
twigs and paper—then never lighted it. 

KATHERINE BURTON 


THE GERMAN TALKS BACK 

By Heinrich Hauser. Introduction 

and Footnotes by Hans J. Morgen- 

thau. 215 pages. Henry Holt ¢ 

Company. $2.50 
Heinrich Hauser is not “the” German, 
and the Americans to whom he talks ° 
back are caricatures produced in his own 
befuddled mind. Some of the attitudes 
and prejudices which this book displays 
may be typical of many Germans. They 
are, however, so inextricably intertwined 
with the author’s personal pet ideas and 
prejudices that the book has little value 
as a document. A man who is as con- 
fused in his own thinking as Heinrich 
Hauser cannot “clarify” the German 
problem for others. His book will prob- 
ably do more harm than good. 

Heinrich Hauser left Germany in 
1939 and came to America with his 
Jewish wife and their children. He is 
now planning to return to Germany, 
thoroughly disgusted with America and 
democracy, and as strong a believer in 
Prussianism as ever. His book includes 
such oddities as an address (by Hein- 
rich Hauser) to Thomas Jefferson, who 
unfortunately cannot “talk back.” In 
this address ‘‘the German” portrays the 
American reality as a gross travesty of 
the principles underlying the ideal Jef- 
fersonian republic. But realities always 
fall short of ideals; so there is no reason 
for singling out America as the typical 
sinner in that respect. 

In castigating the morals of Holly. 
wood, Hauser maintains that our coun- 
try has lost the respect of more whole- 
some nations like Germany. He forgets 
to add that, before as well as under 
Hitler, Neubabelsberg near Berlin was 
making considerable efforts to outdo 
Hollywood in some of its less desirable 
aspects. 

The book shows a surprising disre- 
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gard for logic and facts. Seeking histori- 
cal precedents for Nazi atrocities, Hauser 
discovered—the Dominicans: “So many 
heretics and heretics’ houses did they 
(the Dominicans) burn that in the south 
of France, for instance, the housing short- 
age became acute.” (p. 150) The reader 
is-left without any indication of the 
source for this amazing item of his- 
torical research. Another example of 
Hauser’s knowledge of history is given 
in one of the statements which he puts 
in quotes as pronounced by “the Ger- 
mans”: “When we followed the Kaiser 
in 1914, Alsace-Lorraine was not our real 
goal. The real goal was not to smash 
France but to smash through France... 
to the ‘wide open spaces.’ . . .” (pp. 
55-56) Why should Alsace-Lorraine have 
been a German goal, “real” or “unreal,” 
in 1914? It was German already, having 
been ceded by France in 1871. Hauser 
does not bother about such trifles. 
Hans J. Morgenthau of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has done a rather poor 
job in the introduction and footnotes 
he has provided. Probably the book 
was not worth anything better. 
WILHELM SOLZBACHER 


DILEMMA IN JAPAN 

Andrew Roth. 302 pages. Littie, 

Brown and Company. $2.50 
Dilemma in Japan poses the question: 
Will America measure up to the chal- 
lenge of a lasting peace in Japan? In 
other words, now that Japan has been 
conquered by scientific, mechanical, and 
military skill, has the United States the 
political skill to mold Japan into a 
peaceful nation? Andrew Roth, an ex- 
pert on Japan, doubts it. He fears that 
the “Japan Crowd” (Grew, et alii) in 
our State Department are out for an 
“easy peace.” 

The author analyzes the component 
parts of Japan’s national life that made 
her into a warlike nation. The oppressed 
millions in Japan have been under the 
heel of a ruling oligarchy. The real 
rulers of Japan are made up of four 
groups: the militarists, the landed court 
aristocracy, the Prussian-styled bureau- 
crats, and the giant financial trusts. 
Japan’s two political parties were owned 
and controlled by this oligarchy. The 
“Holy” Emperor myth was created by 
this oligarchy in order to make the 
masses subservient to their interests and 
warlike ambitions. 

Andrew Roth’s solution of the Japa- 
nese dilemma runs something like this: 
Down with Emperor Hirohito and his 
Fascist oligarchy! Discredit, disgrace, 
and then punish them as war criminals, 
Encourage and support the oppressed 
masses in Japan, the small shopkeeper, 
the day-laborer, the farmer, and the 
peasant. Come the revolution! Support 
and give it leadership. Who will lead 
the masses into the bright day of democ- 


racy and peace? Why, the exiled Com- 
munists, the persecuted Leftists, and the 
oppressed liberals of Japan. And what- 
ever part Russia plays in this picture 
will be all to the good. 

This reviewer disagrees with the au- 
thor’s solution. Looks too much like the 
Communist objective. Incidentally, the 
author, a one-time Naval intelligence 
officer, has been arrested by the F.B.L. 
He has recently been indicted by a fed- 
eral grand jury. 

RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


THE FREE STATE 

By D. W. Brogan. 130 pages. Alfred 

Knopf. $2.00 
Espousing the premise that the fre 
state is the best form of government 
conceived by man, D. W. Brogan probes 
the reasons why Germany has never 
achieved this state of perfection in the 
past and is not likely to attain it in the 
near future. 

Prof. Brogan’s contribution, in the 
dual role of historian and social phi- 
losopher, is to reveal the outstanding 
efficiency of the free state in fostering 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” the ultimate aim of any form 
of government. 

To Bismarck’s time, it was doubtful 
which soul would triumph in the Ger- 
man breast: the one which made the 
Germans part of the Western world, or 
the one which asserted that the philos- 
ophy of the West was wrong. The temp- 
tation to claim the second was strong 
as, otherwise, German political history 
was not sufficiently gratifying to the 
people. A barrier was erected between 
Germany and the West, true Germans 
thinking the political experience of the 
West was shallow while the East be- 
lieved the German view of politics 
to be amateurish. Because of this bar- 
rier, too, Germany began to “love the 
limitless and to despise peoples who 
had a preference for the defined.” 

Now behind the barrier of jargon 
and ideas, the defeated German people 
must try to discover, without the assis- 
tance of a political tradition, what has 
again gone wrong. If Germany cannot 
accept the fact that one of the basic 
tenets of the free system of the West 
is a belief in a general political morality, 
she will at once fail to understand what 
the Western victors think of the world 
and remain incapable of entering the 
the Western culture from which she ex- 
cluded herself three generations ago. 

It is not only the Third Reich which 
has sacrificed so much to gain so little. 
Instead it is seen to be the Prussian 
State since Frederick-William I. In dis- 
cipline, in courage, in industry, the 
military and civil servants of the Prus- 
sian State, in many instances, have been 
models. But that state has not achieved 
a real political life in which these minor 
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JOURNEY IN THE NIGHT 
By the Rev. FR. BRICE, C.P, 

A Practical Introduction to St. John of the 
Cross, and, in Particular, A Companion 
to the First Book of the 
“Ascent of Mt. Carmel” 


159 pages Cloth, $2.50 





Octavo 


MEDITATIONS ON ETERNITY 
FOR RELIGIOUS 
By the Venerable Mother 
JULIENNE MORELL, O.P. 
From the Second Edition 
Carefully Revised and Edited by 
MATHIEU-JOSEPH ROUSSET, O.P. 


Translated from the French by the 
Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi 
Monastery, Menlo Park, California 


12mo. 146 pages Cloth, $2.50 
A TRYST WITH THE HOLY 
TRINITY 


Retreat Meditations for Religious based on 
Devotion to God the Father (the Our Father) 
Devotion to God the Son (the Stations of the 
Cross) and Devotion to God the Holy Ghost 


By the Very Rev. 
FREDERICK T. HOEGER, C.S.Sp. 
Holy Ghost Missionary College, 

Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


12mo. 176 pages Cloth, $2.50 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE 
A Practical Commentary on the Holy Mass 


By the Rev. PETER WACHTER, O.S.B. 


12mo. 280 pages Cloth, $2.50 
FURTHER DISCOURSES ON 
THE HOLY GHOST 
Compiled and Edited by 
The Rev. LESTER M. DOOLEY, S.V.D. 
Octavo 212 pages Cloth, $2.50 


HEADS ABOVE THE STARS 
By the Rev. GILES STAAB, O.F.M.Cap. 
A volume of thirty-four Essays, Medita- 
tions, Sermonettes, heavy in thought and 

light in style 
12mo. 170 pages Cloth, $2.00 
LIVING WITH CHRIST IN GOD 
By BERNIERES-LOUVIGNY 
English Version by 
Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D., Ph.D. 
with foreword by the 
Very Rev. Joseph Kreuter, O.S.B. 
Editor of “Sponsa Regis” 
A practical introduction to contemplative 
7 prayer. 
12mo. Cloth—Probable Price, $2.50 
Ready Dec. 10th 


Frederick Pustet Company, Inc. 


14 Barclay Street 436 Main Street 
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virtues could hold their place. Its vic- 
tories have been sterile while the destiny 
of the less organized but more hopeful 


societies of America, England, France 
and the Netherlands have become con- 
stantly more assured. These latter states, 
too, in time of evil fortune, possess the 
great gifts of “exultations, agonies, love, 
and man’s unconquerable mind”—gifts 
forever denied the Germans unless they 
can somehow miraculously and conclu- 
sively achieve the ideal of a free state. 
MARY E. MURPHY 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 

By Sir William Beveridge. 160 pages. 

W. W. Norton & Company. $2.00 
It's a tribute to the stature of Beveridge 
that his reputation as a social scientist 
is as well established in the United 
States as it is in England. The present 
treatise which completes, in inverse or- 
der, a trilogy of books on “the three 
main objectives of postwar effort—peace, 
a job when one can work, and income 
when one cannot work”—will not ap- 
preciably add to that reputation. But in 
spite of the fact that in this the third 
unit of the trilogy Beveridge has ven- 
tured outside the limits of his principal 
speciality, the book has a sincerity and 
soundness of approach which will recom- 
mend it as useful at least to the layman, 
if not to the professional student of 
international relations. 

The “price of peace,” says Beveridge, 
“is acceptance and enforcement of im- 
partial arbitration in all disputes be- 
tween nations. . ” He would not 
agree with Adler that the price is world 
federation, nor would he concur with 
those who put their hopes in regional- 
ism. What he would think of the San 
Francisco Charter, which was born while 
his book was at the press, I’m not pre- 
pared to say. It’s perfectly clear, how- 
ever, that, had he been at the Confer- 
ence, he would have voted on the side 
of the angels. For in discussing the Dum- 


| barton Oaks proposals, he insists on the 


following salutary amendments: “ (a) 
that all disputes and not merely ‘justici- 
able’ disputes will be referred to an 
impartial tribunal; (b) that the Great 
Powers in the Security Council will ac- 
cept arbitration in their own case, being 
content to be policemen without being 
judges also and without being above 
the law... . 

The reviewer was somewhat surprised 
at Beveridge’s repeated insistence on the 
(relatively) minor importance of eco- 
nomic factors as a cause of war and as 
an element in the making of the peace. 
And he was further surprised at what 
almost adds up to naiveté in his eager- 
ness to hope for the best in Eastern 
Europe. Essentially, of course, Sir Wil- 
liam is a realist whose program is based 
on sound principles of morality. 

GEORGE G. HIGGINS 
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pages. Simon & Schuster, $1.00 
(cloth) 224 pages. Reynal & Hitch. 
cock. $2.00 


The old cliché about the Chinese taking 
in each other’s wash has finally had a 
book written around that theme. 

Mr. Wallace promises us a_ brighter 
America—which we intend to have any: 
way. He maintains this fuller material 
life will come about if the Government 
helps guarantee sixty million jobs and 
a national production of goods and sery. 
ices valued at two hundred billion dol. 
lars a year. 

His sincerity for human welfare js 
unquestioned; his means of attaining it 
are not. You cannot legislate human na- 
ture and you can’t blueprint the future, 

Mr. Wallace has statistics on his side~ 
but so has anyone who writes of our 
immediate future and the demands of 
the consumers. It is the familiar tune 
of the newly dressed man who gets off 
the new railroad car, jumps into a new 
car, drives up to his new home where 
everything is new. 

The author is deeper than this in his 
desires and plans. Yet one cannot help 
but wonder; the same people had from 
1933 to 1940 to banish unemployment. 
Yet it was a war that did it, not any 
legislation or subsidized projects. 

Our government may have to step in 
in times of depression. But why look on 
it as inevitable? Private enterprise made 
this country; private enterprise defeated 
the greatest military machine in history, 
while supplying another theater of war 
with its enormous demands. 

A smooth book with many clichés. 

JOHN J. O'CONNOR 


OURSELVES, INC. 
By Leo R. Ward. 236 pages. Harper 
and Brothers. $2.50 
As its rather novel title suggests, this is 
a book on co-operatives. The author 
visited many co-ops in various parts of 
the United States. His volume is based 
for the most part on personal contacts 
made with a large number of individ- 
uals who are actively engaged in the 
co-operative enterprises that he visited. 
There .is a fine, human, Christian 
spirit running through the book. Now 
and then this manifests itself in pretty 
strong words. Describing at some length, 
for instance, the deplorable condition 
of the Negroes of Chicago, while speak- 
ing of limited efforts they had made in 
the co-operative field, he concludes with 
these words: “That then, is the condi- 
tion that I decry, and that, as a man 
and a believer in man and in God and 
in Christ, and as a priest, I must decry.” 
Ourselves, Inc. is written in an opti 
mistic vein. It is obvious the author is 
convinced much can be accomplished 
through co-operative enterprise. Little, 
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EYES EAST 


lf we are to sympathize intel- 
ligently with the spiritual and 
material needs of China, some 
knowledge of her historical and 
cultural background is indispen- 
sable. Himself a symbol of the 
vigor and progressiveness of New 
China, Bishop Yu-Pin provides 
for the general reader a grip- 
ping introduction to this intricate 
subject. In pithy, idiomatic Eng- 
lish he analyzes his country’s ac- 
tual and potential contributions 
| to humanity, and makes a stir- 
| ring plea for the missionaries and 
the “intellectual apostolate” so 
| urgently needed by the China of 
| tomorrow. 192 pp., $2.00 
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if anything, is said about past failures, 
Yet there is a healthy note of criticism 
here and there—criticism, for instance, 
of study groups that flit too much from 
topic to topic and discuss problems for 
the solution of which they do not haye 
the special knowledge required. 

Now and then there is some confusing 
of co-operation in its technical sense 
with co-operation in a much wider sense, 
Some of the group activities in Catholic 
parishes referred to, for instance, can 
be carried on, and are carried on, in 
parishes which know little or nothing 
about co-operative enterprise. 

Anyone who knows co-operation will 
enjoy reading this interesting volume. 
Anyone who is not familiar with the 
subject will gather both useful knowl. 
edge and genuine pleasure from_ its 
pages. While it would -be an exaggera- 
tion to say that there is much in the 
volume that is entirely new, it can be 
said that all that is in it is presented 
in a new and appealing way. Nor is 
there any harm in repetition in this im- 
portant field., Indeed there is room for 
yet many more volumes on the subject. 

EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0.5.B. 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH FATHERS 

By Igino Giordani. 356 pages. St. 

Anthony Guild Press. $4.00 
Mr. Giordani’s present work is some- 
what uneven, and has not the same 
logical development as his first volume 
in the series, The Social Message of 
Jesus, already translated and published 
by the St. Anthony Guild Press. Yet the 
book may still be said to be very good 


indeed. It will undoubtedly have its wel- — 


come place in the library of the educated 
Catholic, who will look forward to the 
translation of Mr. Giordani’s other vol- 
ume, The Social Message of the Apostles. 

The author provides us here with 
specific knowledge of the available so- 
cial teachings of the Church Fathers 
from Apostolic times to the third cen- 
tury A.D., and he also gives us a brief 
historical setting for these early Chris- 
tians. We can learn of many of the dan- 
gers and evils which beset them, and so 
can the better understand why some of 
these writers found it necessary to make 
minute regulations and_ prohibitions 
concerning attendance at public games. 
the taking of baths, the use of cosmetics, 
women’s dress, and certain forms of so- 
cial intercourse. The book will also sup- 
ply a means of appreciating the sound 
common sense of many of the early 
Fathers: wealth was to be used rightly, 
not despised; hospitality was to be gen- 
erous, but after a few days those receiv- 
ing it were to cease being idle, for all 
should work as becomes Christians. It 
was difficult in those days to steer a 
straight course in social relations, One 
senses that even some of the approved 
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early Fathers were too severe; others 
were heretically so, or else erred in the 
contrary direction of leniency. The final 
chapter gives a good account of early 
heretical distortions of Christian social 
teachings. 

EVA T, ROSS 


THE SPLENDOR OF THE ROSARY 
By Maisie Ward. 164 pages. Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50 

Here is a book which is important as 
much for its need of being written as 
for its own excellence. Maisie Ward 
writes of the beauties of the Rosary with 
rare understanding, quite obviously the 
result of intense study and fruitful medi- 
tation. Its format alone is an achieve- 
ment. 

Three chapters are devoted to an ex- 
planation of the Rosary, its theological 
background, and some of the beautiful 
stories tradition has given us about it. 
In explaining the Rosary to non-Cath- 
olics, for example, the author found a 
successful answer to their questions. on 
the reason for it in telling them that the 
beads are there for the sake of the 
prayers and the prayers are there for 
the sake of the mysteries. As a guide, 
she chose Fra Angelico’s paintings, which 
capture the medieval atmosphere in 
which the Rosary began. For each of 
the fifteen mysteries there is a Fra An- 
gelico reproduction, followed by _ its 
Scriptural source, brief comments, which 
incidentally contain worthwhile food for 
meditation, and finally one: of Caryll 
Houselander’s pure and poetic prayers. 

This is far from being a merely pious 
book. It tells unaffectedly the theology 
of the rosary and the true position Our 
Lady should have in our lives. A 
thoughtful reader will emerge with a 
sense of enrichment, spiritually and in- 
tellectually, and will want to keep it 
for another reading later on. 

PAULA HALLER 


ONE DESTINY 

By Sholem Asch. 88 pages. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $1.50 
As indicated in its subtitle, One Destiny 
is An Epistle to the Christians. Sholem 
Asch is convinced that “the history of 
the Jews is a bloody sore on the con- 
science of Christendom.” If seven million 
innocent Jews have been barbarously 
murdered in Europe, the guilt is not only 
Hitler’s and his satellites’; it sears the 
soul of the whole Christian world. This 
is so because the whole Christian world 
is anti-Semitic; and the Nazi slaughter- 
houses at Treblinka and Bielzshets are 
simply the ultimate expression of that 
hatred of Jews which is constantly nur- 
tured by the “sons of satan” in Christen- 
dom. 

Because this Jewish spokesman _be- 
lieves “that from his earliest childhood 
the Christian is fed upon the milk of 


hatred toward the people which pre- 
pared the creation of his faith and was 
its very center,” he pleads eloquently 
and pathetically for a better understand- 
ing between Jews and Christians, espe- 
cially in America. His impassioned ap- 
peal rests upon what he calls the 
Judaeo-Christian idea; he begs for a 
recognition of our common destiny as 
sharers in God’s revelation to mankind 


are equal partners in our common heri- 
tage,” he writes; and it is his contention 
that only this Judaeo-Christian heritage 
can save the tortured world. 

It is not surprising that the author of 
The Nazarene and The Apostle is still 
horribly mistaken about the distinctive 
character and destiny of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. The Church of Christ does not 
derive its unearthly dignity from being 
a sharer in the richness of Judaism. As 
a cult objectively acceptable to God, 
Judaism, without priesthood or sacrifice, 
is dead; its greatest dignity lies in its 
having been the provisional custodian 
of God’s incomplete revelation to man- 
kind. The fullness of that revelation 
came with Jesus Christ, the Incarnate 
Son of God. 

While we admire the author’s appar- 
ently noble intentions, we must label 
his book an unwholesome tissue of mis- 
taken notions, unreasoned prejudices, 
theological inaccuracies, unconscious 
blasphemy, and ugly half-truths. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


THIS MAN TRUMAN 
By Frank McNaughton and Walter 
Hehmeyer. 219 pages. Whittlesey 
House. $2.50 
Here is the simple story of a man who, 
without asking, received the highest 
office in the United States. In the easy 
style of popular biographies, it opens 
with a brief account of Truman’s pio- 
neering forebears, and throughout re- 
veals interesting, but often rather glazed, 
glimpses of the man who could in later 
years only lay claim to any personal 
activities worthy of historical note. 
Truman’s life reads like that of so 
many other Americans. His formal edi- 
cation ceased with his reception of a 
high-school diploma. Timing railroad 
hands, clerking in a bank, farming his 
father’s rich Missouri acres, soldiering 
in France, setting himself up in the 
haberdashery. business, all these held 
his attention in turn and definitely ex- 
posed him to the various experiences 
which confront only a common man. 
Upon the failure of his clothing busi- 
ness, which, incidentally, taught him the 
agony of paying off a sizable debt, Tru- 
man entered upon a career which ulti- 
mately took him to the White House. 
With Tom Pendergast, “Boss” of Jack- 
son County, as his political godfather, 
Truman grew from a County Judge into 
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a United States Senator. With the down- 
fall of the corrupt Pendergast “ma- 
chine,” however, Truman’s name was 
not listed among those found wanting. 
As founder and chairman of the Senate 
War Investigating Committee, Truman 
won the confidence of his fellow Sen- 
ators and the nation at large. 

The chapters on how Truman became 
Vice-President and the fears of many 
over his nomination, the difficulties of 
this position, and the suddenness of his 
oath of office as President, make inter- 
esting reading. Though the book is 
sketchy, idealistic in tone and far from 
definitive, it is worth reading if only to 
bring one up to date on the main facts 
concerning the shy, unprepossessing, but 
certainly determined and sincere man 
who is our thirty-third President. 

FREDERIC PETTY, O.F.M.CONV. 


THAT YOU MAY LIVE 

By L. F. Cervantes, S.J. 176 pages. 

Guild Press. $2.00 
That You May Live is a modern book 
presenting the Pauline doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. It is a very 
compelling and impressive presentation, 
too. For in accord with the realism com- 
mon to all Catholic doctrine, Father 
Cervantes pictures in unmistakable lines 
and with unerring accuracy the mys- 
terious union of Christ with His mem- 
bers. 

Written in a style that is present-day 
in its appeal, with an application of 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body fo- 
cused in line with modern living and 
modern problems, That You May Live 
furnishes mental refreshment and joy 
of soul in these days when the fear, un- 
certainty, and bitterness begotten by 
war are all too prevalent. Particularly 
worthy of note is the chapter on “St. 
Paul and the Modern,” which was 
printed in the Catholic Digest and of 
which ten thousand reprints were or- 
dered. But all the chapters deserve 
praise for their clearness and forceful- 
ness and reflect favorably upon Father 
Cervantes’ skill at presenting a subject 
which is not at all easy to handle. 

PAUL JOSEPH DIGNAN, C.P. 


AUGUSTINE'S QUEST OF WISDOM 
By Vernon J. Bourke. 323 pages. 
Bruce Publishing Company. $3.00 

Years of thought and research are evi- 

dent in this beautiful integration titled, 

dugustine’s Quest of Wisdom. It is richly 
rewarding reading. Vernon Bourke with 
expert literacy intrigues with his analy- 
ses and synopses, and with flavorsome 
charm teases us through the subtleties 
of Augustine’s genius. His achievement 
will be sheer joy to the thoughtful elite. 

And yet the joy of. it may be keenly 

relished by a reading public who like 

their literature bright, piquant, and sub- 
stantial. Certainly holy Job could never 


ask of this work of Vernon Bourke: 
“Who is he that wrappeth up wisdom 
in unskillful words?” 

Many are familiar with the soul-stir- 
ring masterpiece of psychoanalysis, The 
Confessions of St. Augustine. It is the 
tale of a rogue and toy of temptation 
who became a saint and angel of en- 
lightenment. There is deathless beauty 
of human tragedy and divine comedy 
in that scene which describes Augustine 
in the garden at Milan coming to grips 
with the challenge of faith. Here taking 
a childish song for a divine command, 
he picked up a copy of St. Paul and 
read sifently the first section his eyes 
hit upon: “‘Not in revelry and drunken- 
ness, not in debauchery and wantonness, 
not in strife and jealousy; but put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and as for the 
flesh, take no thought for its lusts.” As 
soon as he read this Augustine felt his 
heart glowing with the light of peace. 
There was an end of Augustine the 
sinner. There was the birth of Augus- 
tine the saint. 

Such biographical highlights are 
treated again in the work of Vernon 
Bourke, And there are many other de- 
lighting pleasantries of detail. Around 
this biographical framework he weaves 
the history of Augustine’s search of 
wisdom. His achievement is a freshen- 
ing story remarkable for its depth and 
thought, betimes even for its humor. 
The very human Augustine is not ne- 
glected, and yet the finer and more 
unfamiliar part of Augustine’s career 
and mental development is lengthily 
and expertly treated. The entire vol- 
ume is a temptation to quotation, but for 
brevity’s sake let it be simply said that 
Vernon Bourke’s work is recommended 
with ebulliences of enthusiasm. 

AUGUSTINE P. MCCARTHY, C.P. 


WW SHORT NOTICES Q& 


SEVEN WORDS OF JESUS AND MARY. 
By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 127 
pages. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.25. The 
meditations of this book are essays in coun- 
terpoint in which the lead theme is Ow 
Lord's seven last words on Calvary and the 
responding voice is Our Lady’s. In choosing 
this method, the Monsignor observes that 
Our Lady is recorded as having spoken but 
seven times in Sacred Scripture. A book of 
disarming informality which in no way 
diminishes its urgency or its tender insight 
into weary souls. 


THE RIGHTS OF NATIONS. By Czes- 
law Poznanski. 192 pages. Roy Publishers. 
$2.50. This book has been written to defend 
the rights of small nations. It is the au- 
thor’s contention that the chief cause of 
international strife in the modern era_ is 
the violation of those rights. “The history 
of the failure of the League of Nations to 
supply a remedy for this abuse is strikingly 
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presented. A study of that failure will aig 
the reader to restrain any undue optimism 
concerning the machinery that is being set 
up at present to bring to the world peace 
and justice. This book can be highly recom. 
mended to all serious students of world 
affairs. 


UNITED NATIONS PRIMER. By Sigrid 
Arne. 156 pages. Farrar and Rinehart. $1.95, 
Miss Arne’s book is well named. She writes 
like an understanding teacher who knows 
her pupils’ limitations and wants to be un- 
mistakably simple. The result is a clear and 
brief account of the fifteen conferences 
which formulated the United Nations’. 
hopes and plans for a new and harmonious 
world. Starting from the meeting at sea 
which gave us the Atlantic Charter, she 
moves from one historic spot to another 
until her lucid explanations come to a halt 
with the San Francisco Conference. The 
official communiqués and textual declara- 
tions are appended to each account. This 
alone makes the primer a very handy book 
to have. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 
By Col. E. A. Fitzpatrick. 358 pages. Whittle- 
sey House. $3.00. Colonel Fitzpatrick has 
written a comprehensive book on the much- 
debated question of compulsory military 
training. There is hardly an aspect of the 
problem which he does not touch upon, and 
his work is a splendid example of intellec- 
tual honesty. Although his personal opinion 
favors a program of one year’s military 
training for American youths, his presenta- 
tion of the opposite view is both adequate 
and fair. This can hardly be called a popu- 
lar book; it is too thorough to be popula 
and its schematic arrangement demands 
thoughtful study. 


CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS. By 
Konrad Algermissen. 1051 pages. B. Herder 
Book Co. $7.50. The scope of this work can 
be best conveyed by listing the divisions 
under which the author treats his subject. 
Part I, The Church and the Churches: Part 
Il, The Catholic Church; Part III, The Sep- 
arated Churches of the East; Part IV, 
Protestantism; Part V, The Reunion of 
Christendom. While to a degree historical, 
the main purpose of the author is to ex 
pound doctrinal teachings. The wealth of 
material concisely presented together with 
an adequate index makes Christian Denomi- 
nations a valuable source of information 
and convenient reference work in its special 
field. 


REVIEWERS 


Rev. Greorce G. HIccins, Pu.D., is asso- 
ciated with the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confercuce. 


N. ELIzABETH MuNrok, PH.D., author of 
The Novel and Society, teaches at Brooklyn 
College. 


Mary E. Murpny, Pu.D., graduate of the 
University of London, is an instructor in 
economics at Hunter College. 


Joun J. O'Connor, M.A., teaches eco- 
nomics and government at Brooklyn Pre- 
paratory. 

Epcar SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., PH.D., Direc- 
tor of the Family Life Bureau, is author of 
Co-operation, a Christian Mode of Industry. 
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John Henry 
NEWMAN 


by Charles Frederick Harrold 


Notable historical and critical estimate of 
Cardinal Newman in the rich variety of 
his mind and work, by an outstanding spe- 
cialist in Victorian literature and thought. 


472 pages. $3.50 


The Heart 
of Man 


by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


Deals with the deepest problems of the 
human heart and its happiness—with man’s 
needs as lover and maker in his relation- 
ship to God, to art, to family, society and to 
his Church. 

182 pages. $2.00 











Pillars of 
the Church 


by Theodore Maynard 


Vivid biographies of twelve representative 
figures (excluding those who have occupied 
the Papacy) who have played important 
roles in the life of the Church. 


308 pages. $3.00 


Spiritual Problems 


of our Limes 
by Don Luigi Sturzo 


Light upon the practical spiritual problems 
of the average man taking into account the 
sociological circumstance of our present 
world. By one of Europe’s most important 
religious thinkers. 


192 pages. $2.00 


Larger than the Sky 


by Covelle Newcomb 


The story of James Gibbons, the emigrant boy who be- 
came a great citizen and a Prince of the Church. J//lus- 
trated by Addison Burbank. 


For ages 12 to 16. 
208 pages. $2.50 
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By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Cass Timberlane by Sinclair Lewis 
The Portable F. Scott Fitzgerald 

>» Lewis’ new novel and the collection 
of two novels and nine short stories by 
Fitzgerald are considered together be- 
cause, in his introduction to the latter, 
John O'Hara compares the two writers, 
exalting Fitzgerald and giving Lewis a 
disdainful brush-off. Fitzgerald, he says, 
“was our best novelist, one of our best 
novella-ists, and one of our finest writers 
of short stories. . . . Fitzgerald and Lewis 
were covering the same ground . . . but 
it’s funny to read the two men on the 
same subject. Lewis then, and Lewis 
right this minute, is king of the corn.” 
He “hasn’t put down a man or a woman 
who is the real thing.” 

Cass Timberlane bears out O’Hara’s 
strictures. It is an inchoate book, a work 
manifestly unfinished. Set in a small 
Minnesota city, the novel deals prin- 
cipally with the second marriage of Cass 
Timberlane, a judge in early middle age. 
limberlane falls in love with, pursues, 
marries, for a time loses, finally gets per- 
manent possession of a spirited girl. Sub- 
titled “a novel of husbands and wives,” 
the book justifies this designation by a 
series of divertissements in which the 
marital comedies and horrors of the 
community are run through as if they 
were vaudeville turns. 

The story of the Timberlanes is slight, 
unoriginal, and pedestrianly presented; 
the interpolations are sleazy and irrele- 
vant. There is no form to the book. It 
is a hodgepodge of caricature, trivial 
observations, and labored wisecracks. 
Many a novel fails, like this, to add up 
to anything, but few are as obviously 
aberrant and inane. 

O’Hara’s opinion of Fitzgerald cannot 
be unreservedly seconded. As the present 
collection of his work demonstrates, Fitz- 
gerald was a craftsman of the first order. 
He was, as many have failed to recog- 
nize, a serious, as well as a gifted, artist. 
His alert, sensuous prose testifies to care 
as well as rich talent. He was not con- 
tent to get things down on.paper in an 
easy way, but in the exact, and indeed 
only, way demanded by their nature. To 
read these pieces now, in some cases dec- 
ades alter their first appearance, is to see 
that the author of them was one of the 





best writers ever to appear in America. 

But “our best novelist”? I think not. 
The reason for dissent lies not in Fitz- 
gerald’s expressive genius and its con- 
scientious employment, but in the 
shallowness and confusion of mind 
evident in these technically admirable 
works. A novelist is a commentator on 
life, as well as a reporter of it, and it is 
here that Fitzgerald was poor and even 
maundering. In his representation of life 
he was far more accurate and sensitive 
than Lewis, just as he was far more 
aware of the irony and tragedy running 
through human existence. But he was 
quite as blind, and with less excuse— 
given his equipment and his _back- 
ground, to the significance of it all. 

O’Hara would not agree, for his own 
work is as bleak as Fitzgerald's, as un- 
orientated to the inner and all-important 
truth about life which explains what is 
otherwise inexplicable. “Politically,” 
O’Hara says, “Scott was an anarchist,” 
adding a by no means indisputable rule 
of his own invention: “as is anyone who 
is not a Fascist or a religious Com- 
munist.” Philosophically, too, Fitzgerald 
was an anarchist, appearing to believe 
with Bertrand Russell that ‘only on the 
firm foundation of unyielding despair 
can the soul’s habitation henceforth be 
safely built.” 


(Random House. $2.50) 
(Viking. $2.00) 


The Peacock Sheds His Tail by Alice 
Tisdale Hobart 


> Having polished off China and parts 
of the United States in previous works, 
Mrs. Hobart here goes briskly about ex- 
plaining everything in the complex that 
is Mexico. 

The Navarros are an aristocratic, con- 
servative, rich, and (need I add?) 
Catholic family. They resist the Revolu- 
tion, ostensibly for what they consider 
its irreligion, actually for its threat to 
their enormous holdings. Two of the 
younger generation, Concha and Nacho, 
break away from the reactionary men- 
tality of their elders and work for a 
more democratic society in which social 
justice will prevail. 

Mrs. Hobart has made her way with 
a large measure of astuteness through 
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the formidable maze of debate concerp. 
ing Mexico. She does not represent the 
Revolution as faultless; aware of the 
many betrayals of the people which not 
a few of its supporters have perpetrated, 
she shows this seamy side of the moye. 
ment. On the other hand, though in. 
dulging in no cheap sneers at Catholj- 
cism, she exaggerates the wealth of the 
Church, gives the clergy less credit than 
they deserve for service to the people, 
fails to indicate that the Church Opposes 
Marxism and secularistic radicalism be. 
cause of their announced determination 
to root out religion, and plays down the 
virulent nature of the persecution in 
Mexico. The Sinarchists are, to her, un- 
questionably Fascists, a judgement which 
as ardent and effective a champion of 
the common people as Msgr. Ligutti 
disputes. 

As for the story, it is involved and 
frequently improbable and never comes 
credibly to life. 

(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75) 


The West Window by L. P. Hartley 
> Compared to the other recent publi- 
cations treated here this month, Mr. 
Hartley's novel is something of a mas 
terpiece. Its characters are real, it hasa 
certain depth, it is subtle, it moves 
purposively and believably, and it is 
well written. But it is not in reality so 
superior as its fortuitous company makes 
it seem. 

It is about two English children, Eus- 
tace and Hilda Cherrington, brother and 
sister. Eustace, the younger, is domi- 
nated by the possessive Hilda. She gives 
him orders, makes him dependent on 
her, compels him to do what he does not 
want to do, jealously guards him against 
contacts which might threaten her sov- 
ereignty. One of her schemes to make 
him conform to her will puts in motion 
a series of happenings which takes him 
beyond her control and promises to set 
him free of her once and for all. But 
Eustace needs her for the feeding of 
his own strange being, and when, at the 
end, the old relationship is re-established, 
one is left wondering who is the victim 
and who the victor. 

Defects in this artfully handled, quiet: 
ly disturbing narrative are a certain 
forcing of its development, a hinting 
at things which are not true of children 
unless one subscribes to an arbitrary 
theory of human nature, and an over-. 
insistence, to the point of virtual bla- 
tancy, on symbolism. But, with such 
exceptions as are noted above, it looks 
good. 

(Doubleday. $2.50) 


January Thaw by Bellamy Partridge 

> A prosperous writer, seeking a country 
retreat where he can work undisturbed 
(vain quest!) buys an old Connecticut 
farmhouse. The deed is not “quiet.” 
That is, the power company which sells 
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the house to the writer, bought it from 
yn old couple who insisted, as a condi- 
tion of sale, that they be guaranteed 
life occupancy. They have disappeared, 
have been gone for some years, and the 
writer takes a chance on their never 
returning. At great expense, he reno- 
yates the house, making it modern 
throughout. Of course, the farmer and 
his wife show up and stubbornly insist 
on their rights. They move in just as an 
daborate party is getting underway, and 
from then on it is war between the two 
factions under the same roof. Eventually 
a flaw in the deed is found, and the 
writer gets rid of his “guests,” but before 
that happy discovery takes place he has 
suffered enough to drive him almost mad. 
Mr. Partridge rehearses all this in a 
manner that is much more grim than 
hilarious. His characters are convention- 
al cut-outs and are maneuvered in and 
out of situations in a way that one could 
never call adroit. The succession of hap- 
penings is quite as predictable as the 
sequence of the innings in a baseball 
game, but incomparably more protracted 
and less suspenseful. 
(Whittlesey House. $2.75) 


Leave Cancelled by Nicholas Monsarrat 
p All kinds of people are testifying, in 
the publishers’ advertisements, to the 
exquisiteness of this slight story. One 
fears that critical readers will wonder 
how disinterested or how competent 
these commentators are. A young Eng- 
lish officer, separated by the war from 
the wife with whom he has had almost 
no time, recalls their last meeting in 
London. Speaking or writing to her 
across the intervening days and miles, 
he describes every detail of their few 
hours together, no: matter how spent. It 
isa talky book, and its two chief charac- 
ters seem to be an uncommonly talky 
pair, spilling out a flood of words which, 
while well chosen and gracefully used, 
are, in sum, little better than Ham- 
let's “windy suspirations of forced 
breath.” There is conveyed, it is true, 
a feeling of tenderness and of pity for 
the war-penalized young, but that is 
little enough benefit to harvest from a 
novel. 

The reader who rightly calls the book 
erotic will probably be reminded that, 
after all, the man and woman are mar- 
ried. Nevertheless, the descriptions are 
far more likely to please the prurient 
than the thoroughly adult amateur of 
perceptive fictional treatment of mar- 
riage. What the author is doing is, in 
his own words, concocting and peddling 
salable excitement. He might leave this 
to the purveyors of what are leeringly 
known as “scientific treatises” and con- 
centrate on work of less body physically 
and more body artistically. 

(Knopf. $2.00) 


THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentile Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 


Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 


and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? | 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 
The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God’s 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 


They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 











WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter a congregation young in the Church, whose 
apostolic work lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 
chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote yourself to domestic duties? 

Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. D.S., St. Mary's 
Convent, 3516 West Center Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, who receives postulants into the Congregation 











The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 

Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 

terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 

the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 

— 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
inois. 





HAVE YOU A DARING 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT 6 


of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 


late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and sacial work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 











The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 

















SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 


CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendiess may write to 


REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 
143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 











VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Religious Life are 
invited to write for interesting booklet on Re- | 
ligious Vocation, published by The Sisters of 
the Love of Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Priory, 
270 Government St., Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
Candidat king to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 


dm iect 


























THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 








BE A CATECHIST SISTER 
OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 


Young Communi with large missionary field 
on Texas —_. Entire time devoted to 
teachi Religion, visiting and works of 
mercy. State age. Address: Sister Directress, 
Catechist Sisters of St. John Bosco. 


ROMA, STARR COUNTY, TEXAS 














YOUNG LADIES desiring to enter 

the Religious Life 
and devote their time and energy to the care of 
the sick in hospitals may join the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. For particulars write to: 
Mother Provincial, Mount Alverno Convent, 
Warwick, N. Y., Sister Superior, St. Francis Hos- 
pital, E. 142nd St., New York, or to St. Michael’s 





MISSIONARY SISTERS 


of the 
MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


Candidates interested in devoting their lives to 
teaching, nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory of the Sacred Feart in the home or foreign 
missions are invited to write to 

Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P.O. Reading, Pa. 








Hospital, Newark, New Jersey. 
Missienary Brothers 


FRANCISCAN of the Sacred Heart 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 











The Holy Family Fathers 
of ST. LOUIS, MO., 7900 CLAYTON RD. 
will accept oom of elementary schools 
and men of character, even of advanced 
age, who desire to ome Missionaries of 
the Holy Family. Missions at home and 
abroad. Please indicate your age and studies 
so far pursued. 

Address the Very Rev. Superior 




















Christ’s Medical Corps Needs Recruits 


;= ALEXIAN BROTHERS serve as a medical unit in Christ’s Army of Religious. 
Detailed to conduct hospitals for men and boys, the Brothers, through silent example 
and active charity, give spiritual aid to souls. 

Young men of courage will find the fulfilment of their vocational ideal in the life of an 


BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


Alexian Brother. Recruits eager to par- 
ticipate in this great work of mercy are 
urged to communicate with the — — 


ALEXIAN 
108 James Blvd. 














Jesuit Brothers 


Men over 18, who do not wish to become priests but feel called to Religious life 

and are willing to work as members of the Society of Jesus, are invited to 

write to Father John A. Hughes, S.J., 501 East Fordham Road, New York 58, 

N. Y. Please give age, education, and reason for requesting information. Jesuit 

Brothers do riot study or teach. They help in temporal concerns in the colleges 
or on the foreign missions. 


COM 

















offer to young Men and meg Pe —- 
nity to study for the Order. Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for “yo religious 
lay-brotherhood also accep’ 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights A venue 
Pikesville, (Baitimore-8), Maryland 


The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 


Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish te study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C, 


























FELLOWS, give 
your country a 
"BEST" service! 


Train boys and young men 
to be God-fearing citizens. 
Only such make and keep a 
country **GOODI"" 


Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
specialize in this servicel 





: \f sincerely interested in 
High School Graduates, being a Religious Brother 
‘High School Students, 

hth G 
— —— Reverend Brother Recruiter 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY Brothers of the Sacred Heart 


(up to age of 23) METUCHEN, New Jersey 





Become A Salvatorian Lay Brother 
No Studies, No Tultion Required 
Join our active and Ro eee 4 
you ish to consecrate yourself to God 
Lay Brother, devoting your life to prayer “and 
work in the peace and quiet of 4 monastery. 
it you know a trade, place i the service 
of sod! If you are not skilled ao trade, we 
all be glad to teach you one. Develop what 
is good in you for ‘s Cause! dl for in- 
mation, indicating your age. Addre 
VERY REVERE tad FATHER PROVINCIAL 
OCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 
3. Seminary St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 














They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 
Brotherhood, as to the 
_ Priesthood, is a grace from 


God. One who has the right 
intention of dedicating his life 
to the Divine Master by the 
vows of religion, might well 
ask himself whether God is 
offering him this grace. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passionist 
Brother is requested to write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, ll. 























The Bospitaller Brothers 
of St. John of God 


ean i comteniiar : Bretmers, wy —~- ne John of 
pain . ve, uring ese years 
in ‘administered to the sick and 


on the 
Here an opportunity for zoune, wAmerion ans de- 
sirous of consecrating themselves te Almighty God in 
the Religious Life, A be of very valuable service to 
the Church and socie because this ~~ Oraer 
embraces every i q Catholic Action. Further 

rom the Superior Provincial, 
at the Monastery, a Novitiate of St. John of God, 
2025 West Adam levard. Line BT ‘Angeles 
2 ee In the East: Ha d Hall, 











EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th’ grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 


——~ 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Liberal Arts, Music, Pre-technician, 

Pre-nursing, General and Medical 

Secretarial Curricula leading to 
Associate in Arts Diploma. 





onesie! 
——$__- 











ANNHURST COLLEGE 


R.F.D. 2, Putnam, Conn. 
Accredited College. - 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, 
Pre-Medical, Teacher Training, 
tion for Social Service, Secretarial ence, 
Music and Painting. 











An redi tholic Insti- 

IMMACULATA tution for Women. —— = 
TOV: - 

JUNIOR the- Woods, Hesiden ent and Day 
udents ear transfer 

COLLEGE course in Liberal Arts. Ter- 


minal courses in Home Crafts, 
Washington,D.C, Secretarial Science, General, 


SEMINARY—Four Year en Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 te 8 Address: Box 25 














MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 1876. 
St — from East to West 


es nv pe gh Be 
ess courses— 


America. Scientific, Classical, and Bus: 
GRADES 7-12. Accredited by Middle States Associat! 
and Maryland. All = rchestra. 
Directed study and pla: 
Address: ipheitan Box H, 
Irvington, Baltimere 29, Md., for catalog. 





REGIS COLLEGE scious 


Conducted by ‘Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 


For catalog: Address the Registrar 


COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
For the education of women. Conducted the 
Py OS ey ger 
with the Catholic University o . Registered by 
the University of the State ff fy York. Membership 
in the jation at American Colleges and New mee- 

ition of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Resident and non-resident studen:s 


SIENA HEIGHTS mictics 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Bachelor Doster Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 











in Arts, te remernicn, hee, 


Commercial Education, Home 


Pre-Legal ms Tenshes 
Eoursesy Twe erminal Course in Secretarial 
xceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 
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Disagreement... 


Epttors oF THE SIGN: 

Please cancel my subscription to your 
magazine. Do not send it to me any more, 
The reasons for my decision are (1) that 
shameful article on Franco the Butcher and 
Spain, in the October issue, containing half. 
truths and suppositions which do not con- 
tribute to democratic thinking, an insult to 
an average man’s intelligence, and (2) the 
long series of “Hate Russia” articles in 
previous issues by various authors who have 
no purpose in their articles but to prevent 
the average layman from being fully in- 
formed on the true story of our greatest 
ally. They realize that the best way to in- 
sure our going to war against Russia is to 
keep talking about war with Russia and to 
keep people frightened by the “specter of 
Communism.” 

While it is true that the authors of arti- 
cles in a magazine do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the publishers, it seems to me 
that a publisher who continually allows a 
series of one-sided articles to be printed in 
his magazine must be of similar opinion; 
therefore this magazine has no place in my 
house or in the education of my children. 

New York City Grorce W. BUTTERICK 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Mr. Eugene Lyons in his article “How To 
Prevent War with Russia” (Sept., 1945) has 
chosen the names of very illustrious Ameri- 
cans to smear and misrepresent. Each name 
in the list stands for high purpose and hon- 
est achievement. But their purpose is not 
Mr. Lyons’ purpose. Far from it. It seems a 
pity that with such talent for stirring up 
hate and suspicion, Mr. Lyons was not born 
into a society that would be more apprecia- 
tive of his gifts than the rank and file of 
Americans, Herr Hitler, no doubt, knew his 
worth. The reporter who visited the Navi 
broadcasting system at Koenigswuester- 
hausen tells us that among the wealth of 
material treasured there, he found many 
articles by Eugene Lyons and that at least 
one of these, from American Mercury, Was 
published in the Nazi press. 

But, of course, Mr. Lyons adheres to Hert 
Hitler’s own slogan, “Divide and conquer.” 
He divides as much as in him lies, with v- 
cious and unfounded suspicions, half-truths, 
and slurs. 

And some otherwise worthy periodicals 
lend their white pages to spread these same, 
but mostly Mr. Lyons finds expression in the 
Hearst, McCormick, and other reactionary 
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November. 1945 


ublications. But it is not my purpose to 

ly to Mr. Lyons’ grotesque accusations. 
it would be childish, as childish as Mr. 
Lyons’ ideas on how to prevent war with 
Russia. Our business with Russia and with 
the rest of the world is—it_seems to me—to 
conclude the best possible peace; a peace, 
the terms of which are designed to insure 
the greatest good to all the tortured peoples 
of the world. 

It is a breath-taking task that devolves 
upon our statesmen to knead from diversi- 
ties of interest and from ancient prejudices, 
such mutual understanding and such gener- 
ous purpose of compromise as may compose 
the differences that have been magnified 
and distorted by much strife and suffering. 
Might we not at this epochal moment re- 
frain from darkening the horizon with 
douds of ill-will, misrepresentation, and 
doubt? The great of our day with bowed 
heads and prayerful hearts accept the tre- 
mendous responsibility which has fallen to 
their lot. There is too much at stake for 
even the least of us to play at being smart. 

Rutland, Vt. CATHERINE BRENNAN 


... And Approval 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

The article by Eugene Lyons in your 
latest issue is a grand piece of work. Every 
word of it is true as far as I can judge. His 
manner of expression is one to envy. Cer- 
tainly, I enjoyed reading it all, 

The average man in the U.S.A. has no 
chance of seeing such an article unless it is 
put into his hands by someone in the 
Church. The war with Russia is in every- 
one’s mind. Some think it will come, some 
do not. But all are thinking in terms of 
war. 

Why it is that our Catholic Press does 
not have reprints on such articles is be- 
yond me. It is not the scarcity of paper, be- 
cause when there was no scarcity it was the 
same thing. No reprints. If we can have 
those five-cent booklets on “Boy Meets 
Girl,” I should think we could have them 
on: “How To Prevent War with Russia,” 
by Eugene Lyons. (REv.) B. BurKE 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I want to commend THE SIGN most highly 
on its editorial in the October issue en- 
tiled “American Moral Standards.” 

This is the type of clear-thinking, fearless 
editorialism which makes THE SIGN the ex- 
cellent publication that it is. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. GtoriA M. DAmMIo 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

A copy of THE SIGN came into the house 
the other day. Mrs. Kelly had subscribed 
to it, unknown to me. 

Attracted by the format, I thought it was 
the first edition of a new publication, and 
then I realized it was THE S1cn which I had 
hot seen for some time. 

Someone is to be congratulated for a 
workmanlike job. Most sectarian publica- 
tions, including Catholic, are pretty awful. 
THE Sign’ has all the earmarks of .the pro- 
fessional touch. 

I notice that a friend of mine, John C. 
O'Brien, has an article in the current issue. 


He is one of the few sensible reporters in 
Washington. EUGENE KELLY 
Washington, D.C. 


Foreign Policy 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

When Walter Lippmann wrote in a re- 
cent column that “we are seeking to de- 
termine whether the Soviet Union has a de- 
fensive or aggressive intent in its military 
orbit,” I felt that he was echoing the wait- 
and-see attitude which has worked such 
mischief with our foreign policy. Now the 
reviewer of William Henry Chamberlin’s 
America: Partner in World Rule in Tue 
SIGN repeats this stultifying theory. He 
says that Mr. Chamberlin will have to wait 
for an answer to the Soviet enigma “until 
it is clear whether Russia will follow a pol- 
icy of internal development or one of ex- 
ternal expansion.” 

Stalin wrote as clear a blueprint in Lenin- 
ism as Hitler wrote in Mein Kampf. He 
stated several times during 1939 that World 
Revolution was still as dear to him as his 
life’s blood. Already he has gulped down 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia. Soviet quis- 
lings hold the iron fist over Poland, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. Molotoft 
makes the foreign ministers quake with his 
demands in the Mediterranean. But still we 
do not know whether Russia has “a de- 
fensive or aggressive intent,” whether Stalin 
“will follow a policy of internal develop- 
ment or one of external expansion”! 

Just as Hitler pulled almost the whole of 
Europe down in ruin about him, it is not 
inconceivable that his former crony and 
fellow dictator will pull the world down in 
ruin about him. If this comes to pass I sub- 
mit that his most powerful ally will be our 
own intellectual and moral confusion. 

(REv.) BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 

Port Felix, Nova Scotia 


Converts 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In the August number of Tue Sicn, Lu- 
cile Hasley mentions, in her delightful arti- 
cle on “The Pigtail Stage,” that Chesterton 
“entered the Church after years of study, 
brooding, inward struggling,” and she says: 
“But I entered the Church blithely. ... 
I was like a child splashing around the edge 
of a pool.” Yet there is one sentence of 
Chesterton’s which puts the position of the 
convert clearly: “To become a Catholic is 
not to leave off thinking, but to learn how 
to think.” That is what Lucile Hasley de- 
scribes, and what Chesterton so_ briefly 
states. (ReEv.) MyLes V. RONAN, P.P.° 

Dublin, Ireland 


Modern Warfare 


Epitors. oF THE SIGN: 

May I suggest that, when you publish let- 
ters which attack or concern morality, you 
do so not in your column, “Letters,” but in 
your “Sign Post.” Thus they can be im- 
mediately refuted or explained. 

The letter which prompts this suggestion 
was published in the September issue of 
THE SIGN, titled “Morality In War” and 
signed “Captain.” This communication’s 
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Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of 6t. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 




















COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, medical technology, teacher training, 
music. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to H Education of Women 
Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In cooper- 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 

B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE ,.3SRANVN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
immaculate Heart of M 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees Fully accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Die- 
tetics, Secretarial Science. Librarianship, Nursing, So- 
cial Service, Clinical Psychology, Special courses in 
Liturgical Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 
visor’s course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher's 


























license by New York Board of Regents. Address Registrar. 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 

Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7th grade through 
High School, meeting war and acetime de- 
mands. Small classes.. R.O.T.C. Two regulation 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 61st 
year. 50 miles from N. Y¥. C.—railway con- 
venient. Catalog. 

Rev. BrorHer BRENDAN, 
Box S, Oaxpate, L. I., N. Y. 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 


Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink 
Address Directress 
Highland Falls, 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “Kew 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 























Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From 


College of New Rochelle 


r New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Grand Central Station New York City 











Mount St. Vincent-on-Hud: 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


CONDUCTED BY THE SIS 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


son, New York 63, N. Y¥. 
ISTERS OF CHARITY 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 











Accredited by Association 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 


of American Universities 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer Degrees in . 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 

Address Registrar 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 














Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—-Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 
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St. Mary’s Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 


ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT 2e'ses., 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 




















Last year hundreds of people 


are sure that such renewals will 
subscriptions. Many readers also 


and will help us if you let us 


1 year—$2.00; 3 years—$5.00; 3 


SELESE ELE EEE IE EEE EEE, 


¢ Reserve Gift Subscriptions for: 
: MPMI, 5:6) 5 6'n\k caps eae ooo p te ate ae 
PRUE 5. 5-015: sue. besa se. renne 4.0% nempon ies 
Reyer ee ree 
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} ADDRESS 553. Sc ocd mene Weenareinve 4 
* Your NaMg.......... Res fuente Sa 
\ BUOUEOE soo 8 ess be wlale wees 
% 


It will save you much planning during the pre-Christmas season 
know now how many gift sub- 
scriptions you wish. Gift cards will be sent in your name. Rates: 


It's Not Too Early for a Christmas Reminder 


subscribed to THE SIGN as a 


Christmas gift for their friends. Renewals of these are due. We 


be as welcome as the original 
took advantage of the special 


offer of three one-year subscriptions for $5.00. 


* 


one-year—$5.00. 
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THE + SIGN 


sheer emotional appeal must have won the 
admiration and assent of many of your” 
readers. q 
While sincerely admiring “Captain” who | 
“endured six bitter campaigns,” and while 
agreeing with him that, in the emotional 
stress engendered by personal danger, even — 
a moral theologian might jettison morality ~ 
(because he is a human being subject to 
passion) , we must still proclaim that right 
is eternally right and wrong is eternally 
wrong. The Captain is plainly suffering a 
neurosis, as well might a moral theologian 
with similar experience. But the Captain — 
must be told that direct killing of the inno. 4 
cent is wrong though everyone says it ig” 
right—because a just God has so decreed, 
The below-the-belt innuendo that moral’ 
theologians dwell in ivory towers, even if 
(per impossibile) true, has no bearing on? 
the case whatsoever. (The inventors of the” 
atomic bomb may also be accused of leading — 
sheltered lives, which has equal imperti- ~ 
nency.) 4 
While inculcating patriotism as the ex. 
pansion of the gentle Christ's teaching: “love 
thy neighbor,” let us not embrace the exag- — 
gerated and un-Christlike dogma of the © 
“undogmatists” that “all is fair in war.” “7 
If in the stress of cataclysmic perils we go 
so far as to desert morality, let us not be 
guilty of the fatuity of rationalization or of 
denying the objectivity of morality. If .we 
sin, let us confess our sins and not deny the 
existence of sin. Now as never before the 
world needs a sense of sin. For, while science 
can destroy our civilization, only objective 
morality can save our world. 
James J. Kearns, C.S.S.R. 
Fort Devens, Mass. 
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Interior Decorating 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

A number of copies of THE Sten find 
their way here in the course of the year. 
Many people up in the States remail their 
used copies to us. And we distribute them 
to the more remote and isolated mission- 
aries who, after they have read them, give 
them to the people. And when they have 
read the pictures and have had the text 
explained to them—TuHE Sicn and _ other 
magazines find themselves pasted up on the 
walls to act as wind-breaks and mosquito 
filters! It is not an uncommon thing to go 
into these bush houses and see THE SIGN, 
Jesuit Missions, the Tablet of Brooklyn, and 
other Catholic papers (as well as secular) 
pasted on the four walls. It gives one a feel- 
ing of being at home . . . and it is strange 
what a fascination papers on a wall have 
for one! You wonder how you ever missed 
the items you discover then! 

(Most Rev.) WILLIAM A, RICE 

Belize, British Honduras 











Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. 
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Dear Members: ; 
This is the most inspiring letter I have ever received from @ Member of the Club. 
Sincerely yours, 


$y Emanaalsl CF 
Dear Father: 


War's end! Peace! God is still in His heaven. He still loves His children, 
May the sorrows and tears born of the heartbreaking sacrifices teach us to 
hold firmly to that most necessary Commandment: “Love the Lord th 
God with thy whole heart. with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind 





And love thy neighbor as thyself. 

On the day of the peace declaration a newspaper picture caught my eye, 
It was simply a door. But the door was lettered—Blood-bank. It recalled 
the loving efforts of non-combatants. Literally thousands of our hero war- 
riors would have passed through the door of death were_it nol for the 
magnetic appeal of that plain, old-fashioned, American door Tettared: 
Blood-bank. What generous charity in the hearts of blood-donors!. How.’ 
ever, the picture is now complete. Across the width of that God-blessed 
door was nailed a sign—CLOSED! i 

But my thoughts traveled on. 1 had been reading letters from our fighting 
men. They were astounded at the results of the labors of missionaries in 
foreign lands, results obtained by heroes who possessed~ ttle or nothing 
with which to fight battles for souls in the Orient. Then a great panorama 
of gallant warriors flashed across my mind's eye. From the apostles 
Christ's era, down to our present day American missionaries, an endless 
procession wended. Heroes all! Seldom we give them thought. How these 
men must have suflered—especially during the past few years. The destruc- 
tion of war. Decades of hard. back-breaking labor brought to ruin. My 
heart ached for them. 

But now the peace. Time of reconstruction. Surely they would need help 
to begin again. Again my mind reverted to the picture of the simply-lettered 
door. Then, slowly, the word Blood-bank faded. And, hardly believing 
my eyes, a new lettering had been inscribed—“Christmas Club for Christ. 
A happy, helpful solution! The Blood-bank of the Missionaries. Pennies 
that promise the Blood of Christ to animate the sick souls of pagans. Gifts 
of 7 ae promised life of body to the maimed and the dying. Gifts of 
pennies promise the Light of the True Faith to pagans groping in darkness. 
a, Why have we been so thoughtless? The magnetic appeal “Christmas Club 
for Christ” on the door of the Blood-bank for Missionaries should fill us 
all with apostolic fervor. 

orgive me for encroaching upon your valuable time. My eyes have been 

opened. This year fam mailing my mite box early. Around that Blood-bank 

I have wrapped an extra dollar bill. I hope it will perform three times the 

good deeds it accomplished in former years. And I sincerely pray that 

many others will be persuaded to build up this “Blood-ban’ for Souls” by 

generously increasing their mite this year. God bless our gallant missionaries! 
Sincerely yours, 


A Friend 
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Dear Father: Please send me a mite box and enroll me 
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